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When investigating the situation of child labor in the 
asparagus fields of the Yakima Valley, Washington in 
May 1975, an AFSC team member asked Manuel, aged seven, 


if he worked every day. "School Days, Saturdays, Sundays 
and Fiestas!" he answered. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE 


In 1969, hearings before the United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor had pointed out that one out of every four agricultural 
workers in the United States was under 16. Some 800,000 farm workers 
were in this age group. Since the Departments of Agriculture and Labor 
keep totally inadequate statistics on these younger workers, it is 


necessary to visit the children, their parents, their teachers and crew 


leaders to learn the facts. 


AFSC conducted such an investigation in the summer of 1971. The 


resulting report concluded: 


"It should be intolerable for a sizeable segment of a major 
industry to depend on child labor for its survival. In 
America, in 1970, it is not only tolerated, it is encouraged. 


The ideal and most equitable solution would be a combination 

of a guaranteed adequate income for all Americans, and inclusion 
of all farm labor in all labor legislation. This combination 
would reach both the smaller farmers who cannot afford either 
mechanization or minimum wage expenses, and the farm laborer 

who would no longer have to depend on the extra income from 

his children, 


At the very least, children in agricultural work should be 
covered by the laws which pertain to all children who work in 
hazardous industries. 


Even a revision of the current law to set specifically the 
months and times when a child under 16 may not work would be 
beneficial. As we have shown, with the current law providing 
only for the school hours of the area of harvest, too many 
children are legally out of school. And in the area of harvest 
school officials rarely take the time to assure that out-of-area 
children are not missing school in their home districts. 


The real key to protecting children in all areas of work is 
enforcement. A policy of affirmative compliance with both 
the letter and spirit of the law must be initiated. Officials 
cannot rely solely on complaints, or estimates, or newspaper 
reports. 


In the most recent report on child labor in agriculture 

(July 1, 1969 through June 30, 1970) the United States Department 
of Labor's Wage and Hour Division stated there were 498 farms 
found in violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, an increase 
Over the previous year. Further, they found 1,472 children 
under 16 illegally employed, the majority during school hours. 
These figures cannot be an accurate picture of the child labor 

in agriculture scene. They reflect at best minimal allowable 
adherence to the law. Government figures appear to be based 
only upon official complaints. Our teams in Maine and California 
working in a total of seven counties for a period of one month 
found nearly this many children who were under 16 and who were 

in fact missing school. In the other three states the same 
Situation was true. Children of migrant families were not in 
school, children from other counties were missing a few weeks 

at either end of the school year. ; 


The fact is that the poverty of farm labor families is such 
that they feel forced to use the labor of their children to 
increase family income. Even with whole families working in 
the fields, few farm labor families have an income above the 
poverty level. Nationally the median income for farm labor 
families is below the poverty level. As long as farm workers 
are not covered by the same legislation as industrial workers, 
especially as such legislation relates to children, the farm 
labor supply will be increased by the employment of these 
children. As a consequence, wages for all farm labor will 
remain low. 


There are those who argue that it is good for children to 

work as farm laborers. Among members of the medical and health 
professions in this country there exists a good deal of 
knowledge relating to the physical, psychological, mental 

and social effects of such work on the life and future 
prospects of such children. This knowledge needs to be 
collected, published and made available to all concerned. It 
should be in the hands of Congressmen, State Legislators, 
members of migrant commissions, parents, employers, and 

members of school boards. 


Agriculture is the third most hazardous industry in America. 


Children should not be allowed to work in agriculture." 


In January 1971, in cooperation with the National Committee on the 


Education of Migrant Children, and with assistance from the Children's 


is "Child taber in Agriculture", AFSC 1970, page 19. 
we 


Foundation, AFSC published Child Labor in Agriculture, an investigation 
of children working in commercial agriculture in the fields of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Ohio and Maine. (These states were chosen because 
both organizations concerned had program contacts in these locations. ) 

Our purpose then was to point out the existence and extent of illegal 
child labor in agriculture, one of the largest business enterprises in 


the country. 


As a result of our work in the summer of 1970, the Committee on 
Education of Migrant Children and the AFSC testified along with others 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Labor of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor on September 16, 1970. Testifying with us in Washington that 


day were several migrant farmworkers, including one under 16. 


Because of the work of private organizations, labor groups and 
others concerned with the economic and social exploitation of children, 
an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act (PL 93-259) passed Congress 
in April 1974. This amendment prohibited children under 12 from working 
at any time on any farm which had employed more than 500 man days of 
labor in any calendar quarter of the preceding calendar year. Children 
age 12 and 13 could work with witien permission of their parents. Child 
labor in commercial agriculture had been acknowledged; the federal govern- 
ment sought to regulate such labor. It took eight years of vigilance and 


hard work to get this amendment passed. 


Senator Javits, ranking minority member of the Senate Labor and 


Public Welfare Committee said of the long effort to secure this amendment: 


"For a long time I have joined Senator Williams (chairman ), 
and together we have tried to outlaw child labor on the farm. 
We have not yet succeeded. Agriculture is one of the most 
hazardous occupations as shown by the accident.rates, but we 
have made some progress, which is worth noting in this bill. 
Let us remember also that it is decades since child labor was 
eliminated in industrial employment. What we have done now 
is to outlaw the labor of children under 12 on farms, which 
means the 500 man-day test. Under the law those farms which 
employ hired workers for more than 500 man days a year. 


This relates to the so-called commercial farm where the 

greatest exploitation of children has taken place. We at 

long last are prohibiting it. Regulations regarding those up 

to 14 and then up to 16 are provided in this conference report. 

Of course, we have already previously prohibited a hazardous 

occupation in agriculture although they are all hazardous, but 

this is unusually hazardous for those under 18. So this is a 

marked step forward." 1 

In two states, Washington and Oregon, the law was soon challenged. 
Within three months, on June 22, 1974, a preliminary restraining order 
was granted to an Oregon farmer.< In Oregon and Washington the Secretary 
of Labor (Peter Brennan) was enjoined from enforcing the new child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act as applied to the harvesting 
of strawberries by children under 12 years of age. Children worked in 
these two states that summer. After the harvest season was over, on 
September 13, 1974, a three-judge Federal Court in Oregon? upheld the 
econstitutionality of the law and removed the restraining order. The 


federal law was also challenged unsuccessfully in Maine where child labor 


is used to harvest potatoes. 


The sponsors of the legislation to amend the 1974 provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (PL 93-259) applicable to child labor, Senator 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon and Representative Lowell Meeds of Washington, 
claimed that children under 12 were needed for work in commercial 
T. S. 4698, Congressional Record, 93rd Congress, March 28, 1974 
2. Larry William Kelly et al v. Peter Brennan 


3. CA. No. 74-450, D. Ore., Preliminary Restraining Order, June <2, 1974: 
mwemoved Sept. 13, 1974 


agriculture. They felt that the existing farm labor shortage meant that 
without the children's help the full crops would not be harvested.1! They 
also argued that such work not only helped the youngsters to learn the 
satisfactions of hard work and the worth of a dollar, but it was better 


for them to be in the fields than hanging around street corners. 


In seeking to amend PL 93-259 to permit resident Oregonians under 
12 to work in the commercial strawberry and bean harvest, Senator Hatfield 
and Senator Robert Packwood endorsed the 1974 child labor amendment insofar 
as it pertained to migrant children working, but argued that resident 
children under 12, some 5,000-8,000 of them, needed to work for their own 
benefit, to save the crops, to keep the processors supplied with produce, 
to keep the prices down to meet Mexican competition, and prophesied the 
collapse of Oregon's economy if these few thousand children were not 


allowed to participate in the harvest. 


"These children suddenly found themselves out of work, work that 
gave them a feeling of independence and self-worth, work that 
they engaged in in the summer for an average of 3 to 4 weeks. 
But there was another serious factor which resulted from the 
elimination of these jobs. It was summed up in a telegram sent 
to me by then Governor McCall on May 25, 19'74----- 'These young 
people working with their parents or brothers or sisters are 
not exploited child labor. They are local residents who are 
earning spending money and learning the value of working while 
helping to harvest an important food resource.' "< 


Senator Hatfield also added: "I might first speak to this matter 
from personal experience. I picked in the fields of Oregon as a 
child, using money I earned to buy school clothes and to help my 
parents pay for my education. ..... to this day I consider this 
temporary activity of valuable and healthy work experience that 
a child under 12 can obtain nowhere else." 3 


Mr. Packwood in endorsing Senator Hatfield's attempt said: "Many 
of those who have studied the history of abusive child labor in 
the 19th and early 20th century have difficulty differentiating 
those horrors from the real nature of Oregon's berry and bean 


1. Congressional Record, February 26, 19°75 
Congressional Record, February 26, 1975 - S6665 
Ibid 
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NEW YORK TIMES - April 30, 1975 


Waiver on Child Labor Law 
For Berry Picking Rejected 


WASHINGTON, April 30 (AP) 
—The House Fducaticn and 
Labor Committes defeated to- 
day a bill that would have per- 
mitted children under 12 wears 
old to pick berries this summer - 
in Northwestern stateg 

The vote was 21 to Hf against 
the bill providing for a waiver: 
from child lJabor laws. It wag 
sponsored by Representative 
Lloyd Meeds, Democrat, .of 
Washington. 

Critics said that the bill would 
open up fields in manv other. 
states besides Washington and - 
Oregon to child !aborers. Thay 
said this wou'd be a rezyession 
in protection agamst exploita- 
tion of the youngsters. 


picking during the summer months. I doubt that the grass 

roots opposition to the new prohibition which have been expressed 
to me, would have occurred had any of the historical conditions 
of 'child labor' existed in Oregon today. 


In Oregon, parents are furious that their children are being 
deprived of their first work experience, their first opportunity 


to earn money, and to learn responsibility and the value of a 
GOLlars:.: 


I believe that Congress has unintentionally and unwisely restricted 

thousands of non-migrant children from participating in a tradi- 

tional and healthy summer activity, which I myself, and hundreds of 

thousands of Oregon adults enjoyed as children. "1 

Senator Hatfield in seeking to amend the child labor law made a 
statement that the children in Oregon have not been exploited and that 
Oregon was the first state with labor protection laws. The Senator did not 


state that children employed in agriculture, in fact all agricultural 


workers, were excluded from that protective legislation.< 


During the period when Public Law 93-259 was being worked on in 
Congress, the president of the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation wrote Senator 
Packwood that his group approved the policy adopted by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Los Angeles in 1972, which had urged the following 


actions: 


" - preserve employment opportunities for young people, the 
elderly and the handicapped, by providing a reduction in 
the minimum wage otherwise applicable to them. 


- preserve the opportunity of young persons le or 13 years of 
age to seek non-hazardous work on farms with parental consent 
when school is not in season. In most cases the employment of 
minors is socially and individually desirable. Work experience 
is an essential part of the educational process and helps 
develop self-reliance and self-respect." 5 


1 Ibid - S2667 


ae Hearings, Subcommittee on Labor, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, December 6, 1974, pg. 20. Portland, Oregon. 


i Letter of March 19, 1973 from Ralph Robinson, President, Oregon Farm 
Bureau Federation, to Senator Robert Packwood. 
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Hearings on this legislation were held by the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in Portland, 
Oregon in December 1974 and in Presque Isle, Aroostook County, Maine 


in January 1975. In opening the hearings in Oregon in 1974, Senator 


Hathaway of Maine said: 


"The Senate Labor Committee spoke on this subject most recently 
in its report accompanying the 1974 amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The committee concluded that in general 
child labor in agriculture was physically and mentally detri- 
mental to the health and well-being of participating children, 
acting as a social depressant, stunting their intellectual 
growth and capacity, and resulting in economic exploitation 
negatively affecting the local adult. wage rate. 


This year Congress adopted legislation which prohibits the 
employment in agriculture of all children under the age of 12 
except those working on farms owned or operated by their 
parents or persons standing in place of their parents, or with 
the consent of their parents or persons standing in place of 
their parents on farms exempt from the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the act by virtue of the 500 man-day test. 
In both of these exceptions, the children must be employed 
outside of school hours in the school district where they 
reside." 1 
At the hearings in Presque Isle, Maine the National Committee on the 
Education of Migrant Children was the only organization to speak out 


against children working in commercial agriculture. 


House Bill H.R. 632 introduced to amend PL 93-259 by Lowell Meeds of 
Washington would have made special exceptions for Oregon and Washington 
permitting children under 12 to work in the asparagus and berry harvests 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of Labor. 
The bill passed the House Committee on Agricultural Labor but was defeated 
by the House Education and Labor Committee in May of 1975. No action has 
been taken on a similar bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Mark 


Hatfield. 


1. Hearings: Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, December 6, 1974, pg. Iff. 
aie 


1975 Session Laws 

44th Legislature 

lst Extraordinary Session 

Convened March 14, Adjourned June 9, 1975 


Chapter 238 
Substitute House Bill 1174 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD BERRY PICKERS 
(An Act relating to agriculture, adding new sections to Chapter 
15.04 Revides- Code of Washington and declaring an emergency) 


Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Washington: 


NEW SECTION: The legislature finds that the crops of berry growers in the gtate 
are imperiled by a recent change in the federal law relating to youthful agri- 
cultural workers. Since the berry harvest season is so Short that few migrant 
agricultural workers find the trip to this state to pick berries worth the 
trouble, the long-established use of younger pickers must be permitted to the 
extent where such employment will not interfere with interstate commernce and 
the federal law. Further, the legislature finds that such employment is health- 
ful, a good indoctrination for youth in the work ethic and the role of agri- 
culture in society, and an opportunity youths welcome to earn extra spending 
money. 


NEW SECTION: 2 

1) An employee engaged to pick berries in this state outside of school hours 

for the school district wjere such an employee is living while so employeed, 

may be less than 12 years of age, PROVIDED that a) employee is employed with the 
consent of parent or person acting as parent, b) berries are for sale in the 
state only and are not to be shipped out of state in any form, c) the Secretary 
of Agriculture or designated representative has certified that there are not 
sufficient workers available in immediate area to harvest without such youthful 
employees, and d) all employees of any employer engaging youthful employees are 
paid at the same rate for picking berries. 


2) Each basket, package or other container containing berries or berry pro- 
ducts picked by an employee under 12 years of age shall be distinctively 
marked so as to insure that the berries do not enter interstate commerce, 
PROVIDED HOWEVER, that nothing in this act shall apply to employers who are 
exempt from the fair labor standards act. 


NEW SECTION: 3 This act is necessary for the immediate preservation of the publi 
peace, health, and safety, the support of state government and 
its existing public institutions and shall take effect immediately. 
PASSED House June 7, 1975 
Senate June 6, 1975 
Signed Governor June 26, 1975 
Filed with Sec. of State June 27, 1975 


In the closing days of the Oregon legislature in June 1975, after 
the attempts in Congress to amend the bill prohibiting child labor in 
commercial agriculture failed, the legislature passed a bill which per- 
mitted children between ages nine and 12 to work in commercial agricul- 
ture when the strawberries and beans so harvested were deemed to be in 
intrastate commerce. A similar bill was also adopted in the State of 
Washington. Actually the federal law does forbid children picking pro- 
duce eo intrastate purposes since the sale of strawberries in intrastate 
commerce affects the market for berries from other states and therefore 
comes under the law regulating interstate commerce. Only 10% of Oregon's 


strawberries are processed intrastate.1 


While federal law does not apply to intrastate commerce, there is 
actually no such thing since growers, regardless of where they market 
their crops, buy many agricultural necessities such as farm machinery, 
fertilizers and pesticides from other states. The passage of these local 
laws was an act of defiance against a resented federal regulation, and 
federal Department of Labor officials within the states feel that the 


laws would lose in any court challenge. 


The AFSC, the NCEMC and others were shocked at the immediate challenges 
to the 1974 amendment to PL 93-259. Legislation or not, it was clear that 
children were still working in commercial agriculture. We thought that 
progress had been made and that children under 12 would no longer work in 
such situations, that one more positive contribution towards social policy 
had been accomplished within the United States. But it was not to be. 
Children worked in Washington and Oregon in 1974 because of the temporary 


1. During the summer of 1975 the AFSC team found one grower in the Hillsboro, 
Oregon area who said that children picked only those berries which were 


sold at a nearby store which he owned. "Of course", he said, "I can't 
guarantee that every berry picked by youngsters under 12 goes over to that 
stand." 


injunctions. They dug potatoes in Maine that fall while growers and 


opponents of the law called for hearings in regard to an exemption for 


Maine. 


The defeat of the Meeds Amendment to amend the federal law to permit 
children under 12 in the Northwest to work and the lifting of the injunction 
in Maine meant that there was a federal law in force and that children 
under 12, where working, were working illegally. The challenges to the 
1974 federal law had come in three of the five states where the 1971 study 
had been done. Both AFSC and NCEMC had work or contacts in Washington, 
Oregon and Maine. We decided to investigate once again the problems of 


children under 12 working in commercial agriculture in these three states. 


In 1975 there was no need to illustrate the existence of child labor 
in commercial agriculture. This had been recognized and legislated against. 
This time we would study: 


a ) the economic conditions of child labor, its effect on the 
incomes of farmworkers 


b) its effects on the overall economic situation 

c ) the degree of compliance with the federal law 

d) the effects of field work on the health of children 

e) the effect of such work on the formal education of 

children. 

With this in mind, the questionnaire was prepared that appears in 
Appendix 1 of this report. This questionnaire was developed in consultation 
with the staff of a community health clinic in Washington, with staff members 
of AFSC working with farmworker problems on the West Coast, with a physician 
who formerly worked with farmworkers in California, with a member of the 


Department of Education of Temple University in Philadelphia, with staff of 


i 


the Migrant Legal Action Program (MLAP), with a former staff member of the 
National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children, with the former 
counsel to the Senate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor who is currently a 


member of the National Community Relations Division Committee of AFSC and 


several others. 


Fifteen persons worked to gather this material. Some were Anglo college 
Students, some were Chicano college students who had been field workers as 
children, some were staff members of a migrant health clinic, one was a 


Native American. 


The Washington team concentrated on the Yakima Valley and its asparagus 
crop which is harvested in May and June. A large number of children work 
as harvesters. The Oregon section of the study was done in late June, 
July and August, primarily in the Willamette Valley; it concentrated on the 
strawberry harvest where children have traditionally worked in day haul. 
The team in Maine worked for a month in the summer exploring the general 
situation in reference to the hand harvesting of potatoes in Aroostook 
county and returned in October and November to be present at the time of 


actual harvest. 


In 1971 Child Labor in Agriculture documented that children under 12 
were working in commercial agriculture. Five years later, in spite of a 
federal law prohibiting it, such children are still working in this industry, 
at least in Washington, Oregon and Maine. This situation still exists pri- 
marily because: 
1. Within our soctety there are strongly held myths about ttlling 
the sotl and the value of agrtcultural labor for children. 
Too many of our ctttzens belteve that such labor ts needed in 
ecommeretal agriculture tn order to harvest crops; that such 


labor provides children with a practical education necessary 
to thetr developing tnto effecttve adults; that such work because 


at deals 


tt ts performed outdoors ts beneficial to the health of 
chtldren; that children cutting asparagus or picking 
berrtes and cherrtes, often for ten hours a day, are an 


efftetent labor force. 


Such labor continues to exist because the industry for 
whom tt works continues to depend on an oversupply of 
cheap labor. If the industry took steps to develop a 
ertttcal analysis of tts labor needs to determine the 
amount and kind of labor actually needed, use that labor 
effictently and pay tt adequately, tt could get the adult 
Labor necessary to harvest tts crops. 


The most evtl form of child labor, that of migrant children, 
extsts because of the total economic and soctal condition of 
migrant labor wtthin our soetety. It ts the result of our 
refusal to pay adults adequately for an adequate number of 
weeks a year and our refusal to provtde a decent working 
environment for these workers. 


Such labor continues to extst because as yet farm workers 
tn most states rematn unorganized and thus unaware of 
techntques whtch can be employed to tmprove thetr sttuatton, 
one tmprovement betng the eltminatton of all chtld labor. 


La 


Des 


CHAPTER TWO 


HISTORY OF CHILD LABOR 


Why is the elimination of child labor from commercial agriculture in 


this country so difficult to accomplish? 


We do have a social policy regarding child labor in the United States. 
Years ago we agreed that children under 16 should not work in offices or in 
industry, even where there is no safety factor involved. But elimination 
of the labor of those under 16 from the mills and factories of the United 
States took a long time. The fight to eliminate such labor had begun before 
1870 when the U.S. Census first documented its existence in this country. 
Between 1870 and 1880 several splinter political parties called for its 
abolition. In 1881 the American Federation of Labor advocated barring 
children under 14 from general employment. In 1916 the Democratic Party 
ealled for an amendment to the Constitution outlawing child labor in 
industry, but it was 22 years, June 1938, before the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was adopted. This Act included the first provisions limiting child 


labor in industry. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) defined child labor as employment 
of those under 16, under 18 for hazardous occupations, and prohibited 
shipment in interstate commerce of goods the production of which had used 
the labor of children. In 1938, 850,000 persons under 16 were gainfully 
employed. Less than 6% of the total (25% of those working in non- 


agricultural occupations) or 30-50,000 children were affected by the Act. 


In 1912 when Frances Perkins was head of the Committee on Safety 
for the state of New York, she spearheaded an effort to secure 
state legislation to protect the women and children working in 
canneries (7,000 women, 2,000 children at the time). Her papers 
tell of an early morning visit to a pea cannery south of Auburn, 
New York. 


"The commission's local inspectors, who often worked part-time in factories, kept 
Perkins advised of the harvests in the farming counties. Once when she had Wagner, 
Smith, Dreier and Phillips at Auburn to see the rope factories, she also took them 
to a pea cannery. The inspectors suggested that the visit be unannounced, because it 
was easy for the canners to send the children into the fields, or even to close down 
for half a day. They also suggested that any inspection be early in the morning, 
about five, and that the group on arrival should divide, part going to the back sheds 
where the peas were shelled and part to the front where the peas were sorted and 
canned. 


One morning, shortly after four, she and the commissioners left Auburn in two 
dingy Model T Fords and headed into the farming country south of the city. A short 
distance from the cannery they dropped their guides, who might be recognized, and 
turned down a lane leading into the fields. Soon they reached a low building with 
the sun already on it. Getting out quickly, Wagner and Phillips hurried into the 
front; Smith, Dreier and Perkins went around to the back. 


They found a group of women and about a dozen children, all seated on little 
stools or piles of hay, shelling peas. The older children seemed eleven or twelve, 
the younger five or six. The women were working extremely fast. A man materialized 
almost immediately and asked their purpose. Introducing themselves, they said they 
had come to inspect a cannery. 


The man began at once to explain the children: The cannery did not hire them; 
it was simply that most mothers were unable to leave them at home. And because 
children are a nuisance unless occupied, their mothers gave them peas to shell. No, 
the children's names did not appear on the books; a mother submitted a child's work 
as her own. Pay was by the basket of shelled peas. A fast worker with perhaps a 
child or two to help her could earn as much as two dollars a day. 


He implied it was a good wage, and for an eight-hour day it would have been. 
But the commissioners discovered that the women worked from four or five in the 
morning until midnight, and the children until seven or eight in the evening or 
until they fell asleep. The traditional argument for such long hours, heard often 
in the debates in Albany, was that the growing and ripening of crops was an act of 
God and could not be regulated. Though apples could be kept uncanned for long 
periods and tomatoes for short, peas and beans were perishable and had to be canned 
at once. Some canners were already using freezing techniques to preserve the 
vegetables and spread the canning time, and others were planting and harvesting only 
so much as a regular work crew could handle. 


At a public hearing in Auburn the local inspectors brought in a number of women 
to testify. Several, asked why they worked so long for so little, replied that it 
was the only "cash work," open to country women. Yes, they were tired. Yes, it was 
too long to work on one day. Yes, the children got "short shrift" during the summer 


and fall. Yes, they neglected their families during this period. But they needed 
the money. 


What did they need it for? To pay for a child's education, for a mother's 
operation, for a new roof, for a cow so they and their neighbors could have milk 
for the children. None of the reasons could be called foolish. 


In this particular pea cannery the front shed, which housed the machinery, was 
clean and airy. Even so, picking out foreign particles from the peas as they swept 
by on a belt caused eyestrain, especially at night when the only lighting was a few 
bare bulbs hanging from the ceiling. And the steady stream of peas on the moving 
belt often produced a nausea akin to seasickness, in some cases so severe that the 
women had to quit work. One told an inspector that when she finally got home and 
sat down with the newspaper, "the print kept flying by just like the peas." 


Conditions in other canneries were often worse. Gears and choppers were un- 
guarded, the machines noisy, the floors slippery with mashed vegetables and the 
lighting poor even in daytime. And there were children everywhere. Once Wagner, 
arriving at a cannery at seven in the morning, two hours after it had opened, saw 
a six-year-old leaving. "Where are you going?" he asked. "They say they don't need 
me today," the boy replied. "I'll have to come back at five tomorrow." 


Some ecanners stoutly denied the bad conditions, the long hours and the children. 
At a hearing in the Assembly Parlor in the Capitol, one was vehemently contesting 
the allegations of the witnesses when the commission's lawyer confronted him with a 
recent Vassar College graduate, Mary L. Chamberlin, who, at the commission's request, 
had worked in his cannery. The man recognized her at once, broke down and admitted 
the truth of the charges. 


In its Second Report to the legislature the commission used its strongest 
language on the canners: "No words of ours can express too strongly our condemnation 
of the inhuman greed and avarice that permit women to be thus exploited." It re- 
commended a limit of a ten-hour day and a six-day week, and an absolute prohibition 
on the employment of children under fourteen. 


The canners opposed the bills, and Smith in the debate, while supporting the 
requirement for one day's rest in seven, gave his shortest and perhaps most quoted 
speech: 


I have read carefully the commandment “Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep 
it holy"; but I am unable to find in it any language that says, "except 
in the canneries." 


The bills passed as recommended, with the single amendment that women might be 
employed for sixty-six hours a week during the pea season, on permission of the 
Industrial Board. Contrary to the predictions of the canners, the next year there 
was no shortage of canned vegetables or fruits." 


From: Martin, George B., Madam Secretary: Frances Perkins, Houghton Mifflin 1976, pg.1lliff 
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The great majority of child laborers, those employed by commercial 
agriculture, intrastate industries, street trades, mercantile establish- 
ments, messenger and delivery services, hotels, restaurants, beauty 
parlors, bowling alleys, garages were exempted by the law. t Subsequent 
amendments to the basic FLSA prohibited those in transportation and the 
mercantile fields, from working, but always children in agriculture were 
exempt. Not until 1949 was the FLSA amended to prohibit children from 
working in fields during school hours when school was in session in the 


district in which they lived. 


Two early "reformers" in regard to child labor were really ambivalent 
as to whether child labor in agriculture was beneficial. The man who 
introduced the first child labor bill in Congress in 1906, Senator Albert 


J. Beveridge of Indiana, said: 


"I myself began physical labor earlier than twelve, hard labor - 
too hard for any child of eighteen or nineteen. But after all, 
this was in the open air, in the field, beautiful with waving 
banners of the corn, and fragrant with the smell of the brown 
earth, upturned by the ploughshare: it was on the grades of 
railways with great, gross, rough, but vital and kindly men 
about me. It was bitter work; it was too heavy for any child, 
but after all, over me by day always was the marvelous blue of 
God's splendid dome or the glory of his clouds, or over me by 
night the eternal stars kept their sentinel watch and always 
there was the pure and unpolluted atmosphere to breathe, and 
through it all, now and then, was the uplifting influence of 
the true and the beautiful and good in life. 


And yet in spite of all that, I do not like to think of the 
years from twelve to nineteen, because it makes me bitter. But 
suppose my work had not been in the open air?" 2 


Ae It is interesting to note that in 1934 when the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration's bill to create a Social Security Act which included old 
age insurance was submitted to the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the first group of people eliminated from coverage under the bill 
were agricultural workers; the second group domestic workers. 
Legislative history reveals this happening time and time again. 
Martin, George B., Madam Secretary; Frances Perkins, Houghton- 
Maitiin 1976, pe. 354. 


oe Child Labor and the Nation, 1906. National Child Labor Committee 
ublications, 1907. 
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In that same year, Dr. Felix Adler, another fighter for legislative 


protection for children said: 


"Some strong, robust men who have worked on farms, perhaps 

worked their way up, have an idea that work is good for 

little children; but work on the farm is one thing, and 

work in a cotton mill, especially at night...is quite a 

different matter."1 

It is paradoxical that in a country where we are constantly being 
told that our children are over-indulged, overfed, overly supplied with 
material things and sometimes even "over-educated", we have permitted 
thousands of children to work in commercial agriculture, sometimes for 
no earnings of their own, under unhealthy and sometimes dangerous condi- 
tions in the fields and in the labor camps, often at the expense of their 
educational progress. Particularly for the migrant child, it would seem 
that there are two Americas, and his is "that other America" where he and 


his peers serve as providers of a labor subsidy to the commercial growers 


of hand harvested crops. 


Part of the problem is the set of myths which exist in the United 
States in regard to tilling the soil. The rewards of working the fields, 
under the cool breezes and bright sun, breathing pure air are truly be- 


lieved by a great many people to be desirable activity for children. 


Here are some common myths. 


aa 


1. "Attitude of Society Toward the Child as an Index to Civilization". 
Speech Dec. 1906, National Child Labor Committee Publications, 1907, pe.5. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


MYTHS 


Americans are a traditional people. They cling to such convictions 
as "any boy can grow up to be president", but @& different times in our 
history they forgot to qualify that statement with "unless he is Irish" 
or "unless he is black", or "unless he is a Roman Catholic" and until this 
election year of 1976, "unless he is a Southerner". "Any girl can grow up 


to be president" has not even achieved the status of a cliche! 


The area of agriculture, one of our largest industries, abounds in 
myths. Myths concerning the independent and individualistic nature of 
agriculture have been held over from the 19th century and are no longer 
applicable today. Today we are witnessing the entrance of multinational 
corporations into the food industry, the growing participation of the 
industrial conglomerate in commercial agriculture and the development of 


an agribusiness which dictates what is planted, grown, processed and eaten. 


THERE IS THE MYTH ABOUT THE FARMER, OUR MOST INDEPENDENT, SELF-RELIANT 
CITIZEN, ALONG WITH MOM, THE FLAG AND APPLE PIE, ONE OF OUR MOST PRECIOUS 


HERITAGES, THE MYTH OF THE SMALL FAMILY FARM. 


The Farm Index, a monthly publication of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, reinforces the long held image that agricultural production in 
the 1970's is still controlled by the hardworking farmer, the man who works 


from dawn to dusk, tending his acres, following the cyclical activities of 


LG, 


agriculture; ploughing, planting, weeding, harvesting, tending his stock 
and selling his crops. Sometimes he is assisted by his children, a hired 
man, and always by a hardworking wife who also milks, feeds the chickens, 


gathers and sells the eggs and cooks huge and wonderful meals for the 


haying and harvesting crews. 


People in this country want to believe in the farmers as "cultivators 
of the land, herdsmen of the livestock, protectors of the traditional 
values, noble American yeomen". aS) they have been until recent times. 
Though farmers make up less than 5% of the population, they are still 
important. No political campaign is complete without a special nod to the 
farm folk, those "breadwinners of our national family" said Richard M. Nixon 
in 1972. In 1973, a year which brought the highest food prices in our 
history, The Department of Agriculture commissioned a poll which showed 
that 69% of the people felt that the farmer worked harder than his city 
cousins and 51% thought farmers were the most friendly and helpful of all 


our citizens.< 


Children cannot be exploited by doing hand harvesting piece work for 
these friendly "Mr. McGregors", people feel. For the young these farmers 


are examples of hard work and integrity. 


But these small farmers are steadtly fading away and commercial 
farming, often a part of a giant conglomerate enterprise, is more and more 
becoming the pattern of American agriculture. Once succumbing, because of 
economie necessity, to becoming a part of such an enterprise, the farmer 


becomes the agent of an industry, told what to plant and when, when to 


ay Hightower, James, Eat Your Heart Out, pg. 129 


ie Response Analysis Corporation. "What the Public Says About Food, 
Farmers and Agriculture". RAC #3696, Nov. 1973. 
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harvest and where to market, what fertilizers to buy and what pesticides 


to use, and sometimes whom to hire and what to pay. 


"The country is losing farmers at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

And those that remain must increasingly give up their independence 
by coming under control of the big corporations. The very poli- 
ticians that are quick to laud farmers as the 'salt of the earth' 
are at work in Washington structuring totally integrated food 
systems that will leave farmers with little more than the salt 

in their sweatbands."1 

THERE IS THE MYTH WHICH SAYS THAT FARM LABOR IS IN SHORT SUPPLY 


AND CHILDREN MUST WORK TO SAVE THE CROPS. 


In actual fact the numbers of farms (and cultivated acreages) have 
declined in recent years, while the number of farm workers has remained 
relatively stable. In 1960 a Presidential Commission under President 
Truman estimated that there were 4.3 million farms in this country. In 
1970 the Department of Labor estimated that there were 2.8 million farms. 
Technology and the spectacular rise of agricultural productivity in the 
U.S. means that fewer workers are needed to produce more food. In 1974 
the Department of Agriculture reported that there were approximately 2.7 
million persons 14 years< of age and over who did farm wage work at some 
time during the year. The hired farm working force has changed little 
over the last three years. Annual employment of farmworkers appears to 
have become stable after the long term downward trend of prior years. Of 
the 2.7 million workers, approximately 1.6 million workers were employed 
solely in farm work during the year; the remaining 1.1 million performed 
both farm and non-farm work. The hired farm working force between 19'71-74 
has shown a significant increase in numbers of persons performing 75 or 


more days of farm work during the year. There was a 36.8% increase in 


1. Hightower, James, Eat Your Heart Out, pg. 129 


2. U.S. Government (Department of Labor), does not keep statistics on 
those under 14 who are working. 
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farmworkers who worked between 75 and 249 days, a 29.6% increase in those 


working over 250 days.1 


Part of the problem of whether or not there is a labor shortage is the 


lack of really hard information. 


On December 6, 1974 a member of the Oregon legislature, testifying in 
favor of the under 12 prohibition before Senator Hathaway's committee, 
pointed out that there was very little hard data available in regard to the 
supply of agricultural workers in the state, that neither the responsible 
federal agencies nor the State Department of Employment, Rural Manpower 
Division, really knew the facts of the situation in regard to the state's 
second largest industry. ("I am convinced that we have more relevant 
information on the Oregon tussock moth than we do on the 56,000 people 
employed in harvesting our crops.") She disputed the claim of one of the 
plaintiffs (Larry Kelly) in the Agriculture Council's suit (Larry Kelly 
et al vs. Peter Brennan) to challenge the law that children under 12 
represented 20-30% of the labor force. She submitted that a study of the 
state Employment Service figures would lead one to estimate 13-15% or 
4,,000-6,000 were children under 12. In studying the declining acreage in 
production and the rising number of workers per acre, she pointed out 
that the small percentage of the labor force which they represented could 


be dropped without any adverse effect on the labor supply. 


Actually, in regard to child labor in agriculture, present federal 
legislation protects only a few children from working in commercial farming. 


As Senator Javits pointed out at the time of the adoption of the 1974 


ay The Hired Farm Working Force of 1974, A Statistical Report, Gene A. 
Rowe, Agricultural Statistician, and Leslie Whitener Smith, Sociologist; 
Economic Division, Economic Research Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Economic Report #297. 


HILLSBORO ARGUS - Thursday, August 7, 1975 


Hillsboro, Oregon 


BirdsEye 


consider: 


closing its plant 


A review now is being conducted by 
officials of the General Foods Corp. 
(BirdsEye) plant at 239 W Baseline to 
determine -whether to close its 
operations in Hillsboro by Dec. 1. 

Marlin Nelson, plant manager, said 
a decision affecting the future of the 
plant will be made within the next 30 
days. ‘‘As part of the review,’’ he saic., 
“we are initiating discussions inj- 
mediately with leaders of union 
representing Hillsboro employes.”’ 

The plant manager said the problems 


confronting the plant stem from broad 
marketing and economic trends which 
are beyond the control of the people of 
Hillsboro and this vicinity. 

Nelson said a similar review also is 
being conducted at General Foods plant 
in Searcy, Ark., where southern-grown 
vegetables are processed. 

He said significant changes in 
marketing patterns for frozen foods 
over the past several years make it 
necessary for the management of 
General Foods Corp. to critically assess 


the feasibility of operating its Hillsboro 
plant in the future beyond the current 
fresh-pack season. 


Nelson cited as examples the 


vegetable market in this area as 
compared to other regional locations. 

He said that 80 per cent of the squash 
market is in the northwest, but that 
squash also is produced in large 
quantities in the east. Nelson said 
strawberries could be handled by one 
plant, and that while broccoli growers 


in Washington County do a ‘“‘fine job,” 


growers in California benefit from a 
larger profit margin. 

Nelson also stated that the national 
economic situation has caused a 
reduction in the amount of frozen foods 
purchased by consumers. ‘‘The volume 
of frozen foods being purchased,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is less than two years ago.”’ 

The Hillsboro plant now employs 700 
persons and has a $2.4 million payroll. 
During its peak seasons, some 900 
persons are employed, Nelson said. 

“We fully appreciate, and deeply 


regret,’’ Nelson said, ‘‘the concern this 
announcement will cause to our em- 
ployes, to our growers and to the 
businessmen and other citizens of the 
Hillsboro area. However, we have 
always attempted to share with these 
groups, at the earliest possible time, 
any matter seriously affecting our 
operation.”’ 

The plant is one of the City of 


‘Hillsboro’s largest water customers. 


Nelson said plant operations use about 
100 million gallons of water per year at 


a cost near $40,000. 

In conjunction with the review, 
Nelson has been promoted and trans- 
ferred to the Woodburn plant effective 
Sept. 1. He also will retain plant 
management duties at. Hillsboro. 

Nelson assumed plant management 
of the Hillsboro facility in early 1970 
after being promoted and transferred 
from a General Foods plant in Avon, 
N.Y. 

He joined General Foods in 1959 at 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
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amendment prohibits such labor on the large commercial farms where most 

of the exploitation takes place. The law applies to those growers who have 
hired 500 man days of labor in any calendar quarter, the larger farmers. 
As.it stands, these farms are still a minority within the agriculture 
industry, but their number is growing daily, making it vitally important 


that children under 12 have no place in this industrial enterprise. 


On August 11, 1975 a member of the AFSC team interviewed a member of 
the Oregon Strawberry Commission who has been farming strawberries for over 
20 years. "Farmers who are inefficient get forced out...Size has nothing 
to do with it, it all depends on the green thumb. There has been no loss 
of crops due to labor shortage this year... Child labor is 'fringe stuff'. 
Economically it is not important, it doesn't hurt the kids, it won't affect 
wages, it is not getting to the heart of the migrant problem." He had 
expected, he said, a 10% drop in production because of the child labor 
prohibition, but he didn't see any drop. His guess was that the law was 


simply being ignored. 


On August 13, 1975 when an officer of General Foods, BirdsEye Division 
in Hillsboro, Oregon was asked whether or not the imminent closing of the 
plant was due to a shortage of labor, perhaps the prohibition of child labor, 
he said, "Definitely not. It was a corporate decision in the works for two 
years. The plant was old and only a huge investment of capital could 
modernize. It ticks me off that the government takes away kids' options, 

: but it didn't affect the plant. The effect of the law is emotional rather 
than economic. The child labor prohibition is a Big Labor move to free up 


jobs for adults." 


The Wall Street Journal, April 20, 1976 (page one) discussing the fact 


WALL STREET JOURNAL - April 20, 1976 


* * 
AT THE RECESSION’S PEAK many 
workers put in longer workweeks. 


In May 1975, when unemployment hit 
8.9% of the work force, almost one-fourth of 
all full-time employes worked 41 hours or 
more. Of the 14.1 million extra-hour work- 
ers, about 5.1 million received premium pay’ 
for overtime, a Labor Department study 
shows. The recession cut the number of 
blue-collar employes working long hours to 
4.9 million that month from 7.2 million in 
May 1973, but the number of white-collar 
workers on long hours dipped only slightly. 

About 42% of the nation’s managers and 
administrators put in 41 hours or more, but 
only one in 10 received premium pay. Many 
are exempt under federal laws. Men were 
twice as likely as women to work 41 hours 
or more a week. About three million work- 
ers put in 60 hours or more a week, .the 
study finds. ~ 


More than half of all farm workers 
worked 41 hours or more a week, but 
only 5% received any premium pay for 
the effort. 


\ 


3 * * * 

THE CHECKOFF: The AFL-CIO picks 
Golda Meir, former prime minister of Is-- 
rael, to receive its public service award... 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers union 
opens its sixth day-care center this week, a. 
$1 millton facility serving 300 children in the, 
Winchester, Va., area. ... The Bureau of: 
Labor Statistics begins publishing monthly: 
statistics on state and area unemployment 
rates. Sz 
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that at the peak of the recession many workers put in longer work weeks, 
said, "More than half of all farmworkers worked 41 hours or more a week 
(in May 1975), but only 5% received any premium pay for their effort." 
This article said that of the 51.1 million extra-hour workers, about 14.1 
million received premium pay for overtime. Perhaps it is not short labor 


Supply but the monetary rewards to farm workers of such labor that contri- 


butes to the alleged labor shortage. 


One AFSC team member in Oregon during the summer of 1975, after inter- 
viewing 22 day haul leaders and many youngsters, wrote, "It is my expressed 
opinion that there were sufficient pickers this summer and that the farmers 
didn't lose out because of bad weather. Also I feel that they are using 
the child labor prohibition as an excuse for not completing the harvest. 
Every field where I went there seemed to be a lot of workers and people 


there said that they had enough workers." 


THERE IS THE MYTH THAT IF THE PARENTS CANNOT BRING THE CHILDREN, THE 


PARENTS WILL NOT WORK IN THE HARVEST. 


If parents are going to earn less than the minimum agricultural wage 
or even the minimum which in 1975 was $1.80 an hour, they cannot afford to 
employ child care. If a migrant family's total earnings are so low that 
absolutely everyone who can work must do so, there is no teenager or adult 
who can be left to mind the children under 12. Organized child care centers 
such as advocated and implemented by the United Farm Workers in California 
or well executed community day care or after school programs makes the 
presence of children in the fields unnecessary. A living wage to the head 
of a farmworker family on a steady basis for most weeks of the year would 
also mean that the family need not come to the fields tn toto in order to 


add all their earnings to those of the head of the household. 


NEW YORK TIMES - April 20, 1975 


Farm Families’ Expenses 
Found to Triple Since 1955 


LINCOLN, ‘Neb. (UPI) — 
Farm families’ living expenses 
averaged $10,786 in 1973, or 
three-and-a-half times the av- 
erage in 1955 when the last 
similar survey was made. 

Extension specialists at the 
University of Nebraska here 
gay transportation accounted’ 
for the largest share, or $3,109, 
with housing second — $2,671, 
and food, excluding home- 
grown products, $2,103. Cloth- 
ing and medical care cost $647 
and $625 each. Compared with 
the earlier study, the shares of 
total expenses for housing, 
food and clothing dropped, 
while the share for transporta- 
tion rose sharply. 

In 1973, only 25 per cent 
went for housing, 18.7 per. 
cent for food and six per cent. 
for clothing. In 1955, housing 
accounted for 28 per cent, food, 
25 per cent, and clothing, 13. 
per cent. Transportation’s share 
was 29 per cent in 1973, an in-. 
crease of 18 per cént over 1955. 
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replied "no" in answer to our question, "If you earned more money, would 
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Almost without exception the parents of migrant and day haul children 


your children work?" 


The Alvarez family consists of parents and four children ages 
Poeta, J2-andstiye. Alil-ot them picked asparagus in Sunnyside, 
Washington except Jose, the five year old. The family reported 
that their "best" daily earnings came to $60.00. At the peak of 
the asparagus season they worked seven days a week and they 
"thought an average of five hours a day". They all picked for two 
and a half months in 1975. One family member produced his Social 


Security number; the father said he had one, but could not find 
his card. 


The youngest family member working, Manuel, age 12, has been 
working at the present place of work for the last four years. 

He attends school where he is in the 6th grade, from 9:00 to 3:15 
each day and works from 5:00 to 8:00 a.m. before school and an 
hour after school each day, usually in the early evening. He 
shares a room with his two brothers, says it isn't hard to get up 
in the morning, though he goes to bed between 9:00-10:00 p.m. He 
never eats breakfast. He knows he is working to "help out" and 
to have money for clothes. Manuel puts in 46 hours of work in 
five days, two of them in the fields cutting asparagus. If he 
works ten hours on the weekends, as do other members of his family, 


his working hours add up to 56 hours a week; 30 hours in the fields. 


Manuel said when interviewed that if his father had enough money 
he would not work in the fields. His father said that if the 
pay was better, Manuel would not work.1 


THERE IS THE MYTH THAT CHILD LABOR IS EFFICIENT LABOR. 


Many Americans assume that child labor in agriculture is efficient. 


Easily available cheap labor would be a better description. Actually, 


when crops are picked on a piece work basis, efficiency is irrelevant to 


the grower. 


is efficient or not. 


It doesn't make any difference to the grower whether his labor 


It costs the grower no more to have 40 pickers in his 


fields than it does for 10. He pays for baskets delivered. Labor absorbs 


the cost of its inefficiency. 


inefficiencey. If the farmer fails to have enough baskets in the field 


and pickers have to wait till they arrive, it is the workers who pay for 


Le 


Interview, July 9, 1975. The names of all farmworkers, children and 
parents have been changed. 


Labor even absorbs the cost of the farmers 
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the delay in lost wages. It costs the farmer nothing to have them sit idle. 


The same is true of mechanical breakdowns. If the digger breaks down the 
pickers wait. It has even been the custom in the past to have an electric 


time clock on a potato grader that stops when the machine stops. Thus, 


time lost on a breakdown does not cost the grower; it costs the worker. 


In a situation where labor pays for the cost of its inefficiency, 
children are apt to accept these stoppages with less grumbling and complain- 


ing, even welcome the "rest". Their exploitation is easier. 


Another factor is that of judgement. In the Yakima Valley several 
former asparagus harvesters have told us that children often waste a lot 
in -cuccing this vegetable. It is not possible for them to judge accurately 
and quickly enough the length of the spears, a skill needed particularly 
at the beginning and end of the harvest. What happens is that the younger 
children pile up their cuttings ahead of the adult who then picks up the 
spears, trims them and places them in the can worn around his waist. Very 
small children do not wear such cans until they reach the age of 10 or ll, 


when they are expected to so so. 


In Oregon our team members found several persons involved in the 
berry harvest who felt that the younger children under 12 working day haul 
were not efficient workers. On June 27, 1975 an article in the Oregonian 
said: "Many growers have mechanized their operations, but others are not 
disappointed that the under 12 work force has been prohibited." The News 
Register of McMinnville, surveying the impact of the new federal prohibi- 
tions found growers who said that they were glad the younger pickers had 


disappeared. 


"These growers argue that the cost of supervising the young work 
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force was not worth the lower production. Some growers in recent years 


have ploughed under their strawberry and bean crops because of the high 


cost of supervision." 


Across the country in Maine, there were a few parents who raised with 
our team members questions as to the value of harvest labor for children 
of elementary school age. Among them was Mrs. Brown, a social worker in 
Caribou interviewed on July 30, 1975, who said that her children do not go 
to the harvest as she feels that they are too young to work and the money 
they make does not compensate for the school interruption. She would like 
to see the kindergarten through 6th grades kept open during the harvest, 
with a longer summer vacation period. It doesn't hurt teenagers to dig, 
she feels; they can earn good money and "most of them don't want to be in 


school anyway". 


THERE IS THE MYTH THAT CHILDREN WORKING IN AGRICULTURE RECEIVE A 


"PRACTICAL EDUCATION AND LEARN THE VALUE OF A DOLLAR". 


For a young child to help his parents, grandparents or perhaps none 
and aunts with work on a family farm may indeed prove to be an educational 
experience. Helping to plant, to weed, to harvest, to milk, to gather 
eggs, to irrigate as part of the "chores" with all family members can 
indeed contribute to a feeling of family solidarity, to the acquisition 
of practical skills which can be the envy of city dwelling peers. Such a 
life can contribute to an appreciation of the natural world and of all the 
creatures which inhabit it. To such children the world can become a 


wondrous and exciting place. 


But there is little challenge and stimulation of this nature for the 


youngster who works in commercial agriculture anywhere from three to nine 
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hours a day on someone else's farm. The work is monotonous and repetitious. 


The object is to work as fast as possible, to pile up the number of crates 
or barrels of berries, beans or potatoes in order to make money. If he 
doesn't know how much he makes an hour or a day, how is he to learn the 
value of a dollar or the relation of work to money? The child does not 
have a sense of whom he is working for, what is really taking place within 
this agricultural enterprise, or who the owner is. He knows the super- 


visor, the crew leader, the bus driver, the guy who collects his "chits" 


as he turns in his work. 


Migrant and non-migrant children work in the fields in this way. 
Migrant children and some day haul children work with their families and 
never receive pay as individuals, do not know how much they earn. These 
children do not know that no matter how hard they work, they do not 


receive their legal right to the federal minimum agricultural wage. 


Migrant and other impoverished children who do piece work in agri- 
culture do not learn that their efforts help "papa" to "make it". They 
learn that even with all family members working who can do so, there is 
never enough for the family to live decently during the months of the year 
when there is no farm labor to be done. Debts from the previous winter, 
travel expenses and bare necessities eat up the earnings of the harvest 
period. Such experiences for these children is an immersion into the 
migrant reality that for them this is not a land of opportunity, nor is a 


‘brighter future assured if only one is willing to work for it. 


There are other children such as those in Oregon who work in organized 
platoons, recruited through platoon leaders who work as individual harvest- 


ers and are paid according to their piece work earnings. These youngsters 


The children under twelve who wish to pick berries and the Oregon 
berry growers urge you to write NOW regarding your wishes to let 


children under twelve years of age pick berries if the have their 
parnets' permission. 


Address your letters to: 


Honorable Harrison A, Williams, Jr. 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor & Public Welfare 
Room 4230 Dirksen Senate Office Building 

Peswineton, I. CG. 20510 
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are more fortunate in one way as they usually keep what they earn. 


In 1975 in Oregon our workers asked over 100 non-migrant children, 
"Why do you work". The reason most often given was, "to get a 10-speed 
bike". One girl said she worked to get gas money for her boyfriend's car. 
Many indicated that they worked because there was nothing else to do and 


if they could find less disagreeable work they would do it. Some simply 


said, "Mom makes me". 


The previous winter and spring (1974) Oregon students customarily 
working as day haul labor in berry crops wrote to their senator, not about 
how healthy such work made them but about the money they wanted to earn for 
their pony's feed, or to buy 10-speed bikes or to enlarge their wardrobes. 
Migrant children either missing school altogether or going to school and 
working 20 to 30 hours a week in addition don't write concerning any benefits, 


monetary or otherwise. 


Farming is becoming more and more mechanized, though some hand harvesting 
will persist for years ahead. Mechanization means fewer jobs; those that 
remain will be more technical in nature. Contract marketing and trucking 
also means fewer jobs in relation to each commercial farm. For those working 
children who either miss school or attend sporadically, a situation which 
contributes to their academic failure and early dropping out of school, this 
sort of "education" is detrimental, not practical. We hear a lot about the 
fact that too many vocational schools in our urban areas are teaching skills 
valuable 25 years ago. There are few practical skills for the future develop- 
ment of agribusiness learned by children working as hand harvesters in commer- 


cial agriculture. 


There are those who still advocate that child labor in commercial fields 
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is beneficial to the children. Less often heard are the arguments con- 


cerning benefits to the grower: the benefit of almost free labor, 
unencumbered by the obligation to assume an employer's responsibility for 


Social Security, minimum wage requirements and (at least in the case of 


Maine ) Workman's Compensation. 


THERE IS THE MYTH THAT AGRICULTURAL WORK IS HEALTHY FOR CHILDREN. 


Even such early advocates of the elimination of child labor in agri- 
culture as Senator Beveridge and Dr. Felix Adler were ambivalent about 
whether or not continuous, concentrated work out-of-doors was beneficial 
to the health of children. Each time the advocates of child labor in 
agriculture seek to amend the federal statutes prohibiting such labor, 
the health argument is put forward, not by the child laborers but by 
members of Congress seeking the amendments, the representatives of growers 


associations and by those representing the Farm Bureau. 


Records kept at the Health Clinic in the Yakima Valley showed that 
children who work in the fields have more respiratory diseases than those 
who don't and that these children are often shorter in height and weigh 
less than the others. Report cards of working children in the Valley 
sometimes read, " works hard and showed progress earlier this 


year, but now he is working and often comes late and is frequently absent". 


Oregon platoon leaders say the chief complaints of the young harvest- 
ers are of bad sunburns, skin rashes or colds caught from working in the 
wet and rain. Modern medicine has learned a good deal about the relation 
of excessive sunburn to some kinds of skin cancer and almost daily the 
newspapers of the country reveal stories of industrial workers being 


poisoned in the process of manufacturing pesticides. Some work has been 


i a cet 


as be 


done, but a lot more needs to be done on the question of current or 


after effects of exposure of farmworkers to pesticides and herbicides. 


Lack of sanitary facilities in the fields is another factor affecting 


the health of all farmworkers. 


The green and fertile fields of agriculture may well not be beneficial 


places for children to work. 


THERE IS THE MYTH WHICH SAYS THAT FOR CHILDREN WORKING IN AGRICULTURE 
HAND HARVESTING IS SIMPLY A PART OF A LIFE PATTERN, AN ACCEPTED COMMUNITY 
TRADITION AND THEREFORE GOOD. 

In such places as Aroostook County, Maine and in the Willamette Valley 
of Oregon there is a strong conviction among the people that hand harvesting 
of crops on a short time basis is the socially acceptable thing to do. In 
Aroostook County, for example, there is a long established tradition that 
potato harvesting is a community responsibility. Parents, teachers, children, 
"doctors, lawyers, merchant chiefs" all participate. The enterprise is advo- 
cated as a "community thing" one does along with everyone else. It has been 


done for over 100 years and is therefore good. 


Many people in Maine would subscribe to the opinion of a young matron 
living in Caribou, Maine whose 11 year old son goes to the potato harvest. 


When interviewed by an AFSC team worker on July 30, 1975, she said: 


"Financially, my son does not have to pick potatoes. He wants to. 


As a child, I picked potatoes as it took a great financial strain 
off my mother. Neither my schooling nor my health suffered because 
I did this and neither does my son's. 


I do feel that it is important that parents be concerned as to 
where their children pick. I have all the confidence that he 
is well supervised and looked after in the potatoe field. 
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He has picked in the past and will continue in the future. I 
have a daughter who in a few years will also have her choice 

as to whether or not she wants to pick potatoes. I want this 
decision to be hers and ours--not that of the law...I have lived 
here all my life and never have I heard of a child suffering 
physically or mentally from picking potatoes by hand. 


This method is a tradition in our area. I want to see it 
continue." 


That same month, a team member interviewed another family in Caribou 
who heartily approved of the school harvest. Professional educators, 
principal and teacher in the local school system respectively, their chil- 
dren have worked every fall since they were eight. Mrs. P said that 
actually at one time she took all four children, including a two year old, 
to harvest potatoes. Once the children reached age eight she let them go 
with their friends and schoolmates, provided that she knew to which farms 
they were going. Her children pick an average of 50-60 barrels daily, 
earning about $22.00 a day, between $200-$300 each during the harvest. The 
family does not need the money to live and the children save it. These 
parents are convinced that working in the potato harvest is something the 
whole community feels is socially acceptable. Everyone is there, Mrs. P. 


said, "You might find yourself picking next to the bankers wife!" 


Day haul youngsters in Oregon come from all kinds of backgrounds. 
Platoon leaders from Portland, when interviewed, said their young harvesters 
came from "upper class", high income", "middle class", "working class", 

"oa few on welfare". A leader from Oregon City said that she recruits from 
pnt tee in a low income housing project; another living in Beaverton said, 
"very rich to welfare". Some mentioned Russians, Chicanos, Vietnamese in 
their platoons. Speaking of the variety on her platoon, one lady said, 


"The children have to learn to get along with all kinds". 


Pe 


Tradition and its attendant pressures may well insure that children 
will work in agricultural situations such as the potato harvest in Maine 
and as day haulers in the berry growing areas of Oregon. But there is 
another large group of children who work, not because of tradition, but 
because it is necessary for them to do so in order to ward off starvation 


for themselves and their families. These are the children in migrant 


farmworker families. 


In 1974 about 209,000 of the nation's farmworkers were migrants. The 
annual earnings of these workers averaged only $1,688 or $21.60 per day for 
78 days of farm work.! For half of these farmworkers their work in agri- 
culture was their only source of employment. When families are forced to 
subsist at this level hunger is common. The work of their children becomes 
necessary for their survival. The fact that such families can only survive 
by putting their children to work in the fields is no argument in favor of 


child labor. It is the exposure of an evil system. 
THERE IS THE MYTH THAT "FARMING IS DIFFERENT". 


Farming is "a special case and cannot be treated like industry" has 
been the argument for years. Farming is seasonal, farming is beholden to 
the weather and climate, which no one can control, and it is not possible to 
determine precisely the size of the crops or exactly when they will be ripe 
for harvest. This, it is said, means that the farmer cannot predict his 


“labor needs or the duration of his harvest season. 


Today, with the available technological knowledge in regard to both 


production and marketing, at least some of the consequences of these risks 


1. The Hired Farm Working Force of 1974, A Statistical Report, Gene A. Rowe, 
Agricultural Statistician, and Leslie Whitener Smith, Sociologist; 
Economic Division, Economic Research Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Economic Report #297. | 
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can be foreseen and mitigated. The concept that government has a respon- 
sibility to minimize risks and to help farmers cope with adverse circum- 
stances is embedded in many programs. It is accepted by farmers. An early 
assumption of such governmental responsibility was the transferring of the 


U.S. Weather Bureau from the Army Signal Corps to the Department of 
Agriculture in 1890. 


Even earlier (1862) the Morrill Act had established land grant colleges 
which were to emphasize the development of agriculture in the fast developing 
Western Plains. For years there have been huge subsidy programs to provide 
farmers with crop insurance, price supports, crop loans on favorable terms, 


tax benefits, and other such assistance. 


Seasonal farmworkers and children working in this subsidized industry 
have no such support; they are the victims of inefficient recruiting 
systems, lack of protective benefits long ago enacted for other workers, 
victims of the lack of enforcement in regard to the agricultural minimum 
wage requirement and decent working conditions. They are not organized, 
in a position to speak as one powerful voice for the conditions they have 
a right to obtain. The people of this country have not yet addressed 
themselves to the task of eliminating the controllable hazards of farm 
labor, mitigating the consequences of irregular work, unpredictable and 
inadequate income, farming is "different". Different from what? But so 
are the aircraft, automotive, machine tool, textile and many other industries 
“uaifferent". To each his own set of problems. Commercial agriculture tends 
to use such problems as excuses for exploitation of labor, not as challenges 
to be solved. And it is the labor that absorbs the cost of the farmers 


inefficiency. 
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Until we relinqutsh these outdated myths and recognize that agrtcul- 
ture ts tndustry, one of our biggest, an industry where workers need 
protectton from economte mantpulation and exploitation in this, the 20th 
century as badly as did the miners, textile workers and glass blowers tn 
the late 19th century, we will not secure justice and economic well-being 
for the farmworker and his family. Unttl this ts done the myths wtll 
prevatl and children under 12 will be explotted as cheap labor in 


defiance of the law. 


Bees 


CHAPTER FOUR 


AGRICULTURE TODAY 


The previous chapter has dealt with some of the persisting misconcep- 
tions about the nature of agriculture in the United States today. It is 
no wonder that the people of this country fail to conceive of farming as 
an agricultural industry fast becoming part of an agribusiness complex. Our 
own government fails to expose the change. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture seems to seek to perpetuate these myths in regard to indepen- 
dent farming in this country. Here is a summary of an article on the 
farmer and his farm which appeared in Farm Index, April 1975. 

According to the Farm Index, in 1969, 86% of the farms in this 

country were under sole proprietorship and accounted for 72% 

of the land in farms. Thirteen percent of the farms were 

operated under partnerships, the average being 2.5 partners 

per farm and such farms accounting for 18% of the land in 

farms. The average size of a U.S. farm is 385 acres and these 

farms specialize in less than three major enterprises as com- 

pared to five major enterprises prior to World War II. Each 

year on the 1.3 million acres under agricultural use, 4.3 

million persons apply their labor and skills to produce nearly 

200 crops, hundreds of millions of livestock and billons of 

poultry.1 

All of this results from the individual decisions of nearly three 
‘million farmers who decide what to produce, how many acres to devote to 
each, and how much livestock to raise. Most of these decisions and the 


effort that turns them into reality are supplied by farm operators and 


their wives and kids. Only about one fourth of the agricultural labor 


A Farm Index, "The Farmer and His Farm", April 1975, pg. 8 
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force are paid workers. That makes farming the only major industry in the 
U.S. in which family members make up the largest share of the labor force. 
Even so, it is also an occupation where some of the people involved earn 

more money elsewhere than in farming. Our farms come in a variety of sizes. 
They range from the small family farm with a few cows and chickens, a pig 
or two, a garden and a few acres to raise food to sell, to the very large 
farms of thousands of acres or more owned by individuals, cooperative, or 


corporations, and operated by managers and hired labor. 


We have said previously, the U.S. Department of Agriculture not 
withstanding, that independent farming is declining in this country and we 
are losing farmers at the rate of 1,000 a month. Agribusiness, in contrast, 
has made spectacular growth. If such growth proceeds it will eliminate 
that fiercely independent farmer, that cherished component of the American 
dream. It may well be that a truer picture of agriculture in the United 
States today can be found in the reports of the Departments of Commerce and 


LAbDOr: 


What is happening is vertical integration, the attempt to coordinate 
and control all of the various steps involved in getting dinner from the 
fields to the table. In the attempt, the big food processors and retailers 
put all of these steps under their roofs. In the interest of efficiency, 
the idea is to allow the big processors and retailers to eliminate the 
fuss of having to buy from independent suppliers and of having to compete 
among each other for those supplies. "In practical terms", says James 
Hightower in his book, Eat Your Heart Out, "it means that a grocery chain 
like Safeway processes its own ice cream for sale in its stores, or that 


a turkey processor like Swift owns its own turkey farms" .+ 


is Hightower, James, Eat Your Heart Out, pg. 23. 


Del Monte Corporation 
(1974 sales of $1,042,608,000) 
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$7,500,000 annual budget 

500 full-time employees 

6 research and new-product 
development laboratories 


. / 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION iy 


55 farms, ranches, plantations and orchards 

132,700 acres of Del-Monte-farmed land in FARMERS 
the U.S., Canada, Kenya, Latin America 
and the Philippines 

Unknown number of beef feedlots in the 
U.S., the Philippines and South America, 
and fishing fleets in the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans. 


10,000 U.S. farmers 
under contract 


INPUTS 


15 can-manufacturing plants 
2 label-printing plants 


' PROCESSING 


(In 15 states and 9 foreign countries) 
59 canneries 
3 dried-fruit plants 
15 snack-food, specialty and frozen-food plants 


TRANSPORTATION 


21 air-freight forwarding stations 
.5 banana-transport ships 
9 tuna seiners and transport ships 
Salmon boats 
1 ocean terminal 
7 trucking operations 


STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 


15 distribution warehouses 
1 tuna freezer-storage plant 


BRANDS MARKETING ADVERTISING 


Argo canned seafood Grand Tour frozen foods 1,220 sales i 
522 people in 58 sales offices 16 i 
eae frozen foods Granny Goose snacks throughout the U.S. and abroad : BL Be eee a 
el Monte Perky meat and fruit 250 independent brokers network TV a : 
Dew Drop asparagus pies Market research staff . gS: 


magazines, etc. 


FOOD SERVICE 


712 food-service accounts (United Airlines, 
nursing homes, hotels, school lunch pro- 


grams, industrial plants, etc.) 
409 food-vending accounts (3,000 Del-Monte- (from Hightower, J 


owned vending machines) et Voust Hear Out 


28 public restaurants catered by Del Monte 


pg. 26) 
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An example of such integration is the Del Monte Corporation, the 
largest processor of fruits and vegetables in the world. Its revenues 
are greater than those of its next two competitors, Libby McNeill & Libby 
and Stokely Van Camp, combined. In addition to the resources shown on 
the accompanying chart, the company has its own land and office develop- 
ment subsidiary, its own lobbyist in Washington, not to mention its own 
private police force. Growers producing asparagus in California, Oregon 


and Washington produce most of their crop under contract with Del Monte. 


In analyzing some of the firms that are integrating farms and farmers, 
the USDA's Economic Research Service reports that of the 205 corporations 
examined so far, "21% are basically farm input suppliers, 48% are agri- 
cultural processing and distributing firms, but 31% are primarily engaged 
in non-agricultural manufacturing or service industries". For the most 
part, vertical integration is being accomplished through contracts with 
farmers. The corporation does not become a farmer, tt rents one. (Italics 
ours). Vertical and contractual integration is on the rise, approaching a 
fourth of the total farm output. . The integrators control 95% of the sweet 
corn, 50% of the cantaloupe and honeydew, 95% of the tomatoes, 90% of the 


snap beans, 90% of the popcorn, and 100% of the nation's mint production. 


By 1980, says the American Agricultural Marketing Association, 50% of 
the American food supply will be produced under corporate contract and 
within five years after that 75% of our food will be under the control of 
the Integrators. 

"In the late 1960's there was a flurry of activity among large 
corporations to get into farming. However, many of these 

companies learned quickly that this new 'diversification' was 


financially risky and they made an equally rapid exit from 
the fields. 
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Today, while some corporations still remain in farming, the 
main corporate goal has become economic control, not outright 
ownership. Through vertical integration (such as the Teneco 
operation in California), contract farming (as practiced by 
the Del Monte Corporation) or bank farm managers (such as 


Continental Illinois) corporate concentration in agricultural 
production has become a fact of life. 


In 1972, of the top 251 corporations in America, 25 were 

engaged in agricultural production; the 25th corporation on 

the list (Jim Walter Corporation) reported a profit of $44.5 

million. By contrast, in 1975, the 25 leading profit-makers 

engaged in agricultural production came from the top 181 U.S. 

Corporations;the last corporation (LTV) earning 85.6 million 

in profits for its stockholders, "1 

A 1967 Federal Trade Commission study revealed that five of the some 
32,000 food manufacturing firms in the U.S. control 60% of the profits. At 
the top of the profit earnings in fiscal 1975 were 39 corporations, 25 of 


which engaged in agricultural enterprises. Within the list of 39 were 18 


oil, gas and chemical companies. 


The Department of Agriculture, while extolling the small farmer in its 
publication Farm Index announced at the same time a new criteria for the 
classification of farms, criteria which might have removed about a half 
million small farms from the federal records. The farms being dropped 
accounted for less than one half of one percent of total farm income. In 
August 1975, USDA officials reported that such a new definition would 
count as farms only places that sell $1,000 or more worth of farm products 
annually. The definition used since the 1950's classified a farm as 
"any place under 10 acres with annual sales of $250 or more of agricul- 
tural goods or any place of 10 acres or more selling $50 or more". On the 
basis of the 1950 formula the average farm income in 1974 was $9,789 per 
farm, but if 500,000 farms were dropped as in the 1974 calculations, per 


farm income would rise 21.5% to $11,888. Congress in the fall 1975 


1. <AgBiz, May 1976, pages eff. 


nie New York Times, August 13, 1975, pg. 42 
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refused to accept this new definition. 


New classifications are being developed to better reflect today's 
agriculture by eliminating from the farm statistics many places that are 
primarily rural homes rather than part of commercial agriculture. New 
classifications of farms will include primary farms where the operator 
spends at least half his work time on the farm or one operated by a corpo- 
ration that gets at least half its income from farming. Other classifi- 
cations include part-time farms operated by people who spend less than 
half their work time in farming, business associated farms operated by 
corporations that get less than half their income from agriculture, and 


abnormal farms operated by institutions such as schools, prisons or as 


experimental farms. 


In the face of growing agricultural business control, the individual 
grower is increasingly powerless. A-unique demonstration of this struggle 
occurred in the last week of May and the first week of June 1976 when the 
New York Times, Wall Street Journal, Washington Post, Philadelphia Inquirer 
and other major newspapers all carried front page stories of the "Potato 
future scandal" taking place on the New York Mercantile Exchange. This 
price war between "short" and "long" traders on the potato commodities 
market had nothing to do with the growing and harvesting of potatoes, but 
it influenced the future economic opportunities for the growers. A few 
growers in Maine do speculate on the Commodities Market, but the majority 


do not and are reported to be very resentful of the speculators. 


Two big time speculators, one in Idaho, one in Washington, tried to 
corner the potato market and to depress prices while the others fought to 


maintain them. Meanwhile, "back home on the Aroostook farms" growers 
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waited to have their potatoes which had been sold under contract shipped 


away. 


In a desperate attempt to get potatoes to fulfill contracts, one of 
these large speculators, J.R. Simplot, sent his sons-in-law literally 
farm to farm seeking produce. The story is that so great is the opposi- 
tion to speculators that the growers refused to sell, thus making it 
impossible for Mr. Simplot to make good on his future contracts. The 
intricacies of such speculatory manuevering is detailed by the Wall Street 
Journal in a front page story appearing on June 1, 1976. The article 
gives a clear picture of the growers dependence upon and powerlessness in 
the hands of such speculators as J. Richard Simplot and P.J. Taggares, 


both "big potato men of the West". 


"Boise, Idaho. - Jack Richard Simplot dropped out of the eighth 
grade at the age of 14 and went to work sorting potatoes for an 
Idaho broker. He saved some cash and bought some hogs. With 
the profit on his hogs he started growing potatoes. By World 
War II he had become the king of the Idaho potato business, 
Supplying about one-third of the potatoes consumed by the U.S.'s 
war-swollen armed forces. 


Today--Jack Simplot presides over one of the country's largest 
privately held industrial empires. 


His J.R. Simplot Company and Simplot Industries Inc. have sales 
of nearly $800 million a year from eight huge potato processing 
plants, 15 cattle and sheep ranches, five feedlots, three large 
chemical fertilizer plants, orchards, phosphate mines, a hardwood 
mill in Colombia and a 40% interest in the world's fifth largest 
gold mine. There are also iron mines, a dairy and a Lincoln- 
Mereury dealership. Mr. Simplot's own Continental bears the 
Idaho license plate, 'MR. SPUD'."1 


The story of the manipulation of the Maine potato market by large 
Western speculators is not yet concluded. The Wall Street Journal of 
August 25 and September 3, 1976 carried lead stories about attempts to 


curb the situation in regard to the 1976 potato crop. 


1. Wall Street Journal, June 1, 1976, pg. l1ff 
de Palm Beach Post, May 5, 1977 reported that J.R. Simplot and The Simplot 
Co. were in difficulty with U.S. Dept. of Justice because of taxes. 
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Farm control, not ownershtp ts the name of the game: control of 
the farmer through prescribing the seeds that are planted, the fertilizers 
that are used, to whom the produce is to be sold, the price to be obtained 
at the processors, and the wages to be patd to the harvesters. If he is 
to survive, the farmer complies; he is not owned, he ts rented. Hts other 
chotce ts to sell out. All of this is a far cry from those sunny fields, 
tilled by family members with perhaps the neighbors and thetr children 


eoming to "help out". 


As the same independent farm disappears and the "managed or corporate 
farm" surges forward, the whole character and power base of the tndustry 


changes. 


by Rudy Arredondo 


Up at dawn, to the camp at dusk 

His clothes filthy from pesticide dust 
He looks so thin and underfed 

Could it be the lack of Bread? 


During the day he bends and stoops 

And the row grows longer with each look 
As the sun sets with each passing day 

He wonders when there'll be time to play. 


Passing suburbia in the back of a truck 

He sees children playing in their backyards 
He wonders out loud, "How can that be?" 
"Why can they and why not me?" 


Five years, twenty years have now gone by 
And where is that child who dared ask "why?" 
He grew up in the fields, using his hands 

He was never a child, he was a man. 


Rudy Arredondo is Southwest Field Representative, 
Rural Housing Alliance, Washington, D.C. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


CHILD LABOR 


During its 1975 study the AFSC team worked intensively in one county 
in Washington (Yakima), three in Oregon (Clackamas, Marion, Washington ), 
and one in Maine (Aroostook). Together this comprises a region of 12,359 


farms; 3,049,000 acres of farm land, and total farm population of 43,985. 


All of these counties have several factors in common: the decline 
of the number of farms and the acreage being farmed in the period 1964-69; 
the loss of population in the 1960-70 period; the high dependency on crop 
agriculture as a primary source of income, and the homogeneity of the 


population. 


What is also demonstrated is that in every county of the five, 80% of 
the farmers lived on the land they operated, although in Oregon and 
Washington nearly 50% of the farmers also worked at other occupations. As 
of 1970 the percentage of land reported to be corporation-owned did not 
go over 3.1% in any of the five counties, but such a figure in no way 


measures the amount of corporation influence and eontrol.t 


In Washington the AFSC team concentrated on the migrant and recently 
"settled out" migrant children who work in the spring asparagus harvest in 


the Yakima Valley. Many of these migrant families come from Texas, 


is More specific information can be obtained from: 


County and City Data Book - 19°72 

A statistical abstract supplement 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Social 

and Economics Statistics Administration 
a Bureau of the Census 
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California and Arizona, going to Washington to cut first asparagus and 
then, around July 1, to pick berries, cherries and beans. A few of the 


"settled out" migrant families resident in Washington go to Oregon to hand 


harvest crops. 


The asparagus crop is a primary one in the Yakima Valley. The harvest 
period of 70 days is long enough to bring many migrant families to the area 
in search of work. It is a labor-intensive crop, handled 20 times from 
field to cannery. (In 1976 Green Giant hired 1,142 cutters to harvest 
2,110 acres, or 4-1/2 workers per acre, in contrast to hiring 182 workers 
to harvest 19,584 acres of beans). There are between 60 and 70 migrant 
labor camps in the county, which are owned by Del Monte, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Green Giant and other companies. Most of the large growers produce other 


erops in addition to asparagus. 


In Oregon our focus was the day haul platoons composed of children 
who work in the berry harvest, principally strawberries. Berries are an 
important hand-harvested crop. In 1974 a total of 95,853,000 lbs. or 
$23,973,000 worth of berries were harvested in the United States. Oregon's 
strawberries accounted for 41,000,000 lbs. of this, for a return of 
$10,475,000. Marion and Clackamas counties in the Willamette Valley, 
together with Washington and Polk Counties, are the centers of the state's 
strawberry harvest. The annual harvest in the Valley is about 20,000 tons, 
mostly harvested in the month of June. In 1974 Marion County, which is the 
more rural of the two, with 2,520 acres of strawberries, produced 13, 364,000 


lbs. at 24 cents a pound for a cash receipt of $3,447,000. 


Aroostook County, Maine, comprises nearly one-fifth of that state's 


territory. Its 6,821 square miles includes forests, superb fishing and 
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camping grounds, Indian reservations and 2,153 farms which account for 
561,000 acres or 12.9% of the land within the county. As in the counties 
in which AFSC worked in Washington and Oregon, Aroostook has lost popula- 
tion since 1964--nearly half (48.1%)--and its farmed acreage has dropped 
2.4% within that time. The number of jobs available in agriculture is 


dropping year by year. 


In recent years Maine has produced between 133,000 and 150,000 acres 
of potatoes with a total production of between 30 and 40 million hundred- 
weight annually. Depending on the price, potatoes rank either second or 
third among the state's agricultural products. Potatoes are grown through- 
out Maine, but over 95% of Maine potatoes are produced in Aroostook County. 
Thirty-one percent or 41,230 acres were hand-harvested in 1974; 69% were 


harvested by mechanical harvesters. 


Potato farms in Maine are becoming fewer and larger, although there 
is not much change in total acreage in production. In 1949 about 4,000 
commercial pee tase od an average of about 40 acres of potatoes each; 
today about 1,000 commercial farmers are producing an average of 123 acres 


each. 


The harvest season for Maine potatoes is short, from 20 to 30 days. 
It is longer, however, than the asparagus season in Washington or the 
strawberry crop in Oregon. Since Maine has about 120 frost-free days a 
year, it is very important to complete the harvest of potatoes within the 
given short period of time. In the hearings before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Labor in Presque Isle, Maine in January 1975, the Executive Vice-President 
of the Maine Potato Council testified as to the importance of the availa- 


pility of a labor force for an accelerated 3 to > week harvest, season. 


tires 


Because of the short season and the economic importance of a basic one 
crop economy, the Potato Council executive maintained that "a unique 


practice has evolved, that is a three week school harvest recess". 1 


The use of migrant seasonal labor as potato harvesters is declining. 
In 1970 there were 1,250 bonded Canadians and 1,300 Canadian Native 
Americans used in the harvest. In 1974 approximately 250 bonded Canadians 
and approximately 200-250 Canadian Native Americans harvested potatoes. 
This decline was due to a combination of actions by both U.S. and Canadian 
governments, the actions requiring unemployment compensation on the part 
of the Canadian government, and immigration restrictions and stricter 


housing regulations by the U.S. government. 
HOW MANY CHILDREN UNDER 12 ARE EMPLOYED IN THESE THREE SITUATIONS? 


The exact number is difficult to compute for a variety of reasons. 
The federal law prohibiting such labor applies only to those growers who 
use 500 man days of labor in any calendar quarter of the previous year, 
thus affecting, as Senator Javits pointed out (see page 4), a small per- 
centage of commercial growers. It is these growers who are subject to 
inspection with regard to compliance with the law. Inspection reports 
are one source of information. The federal government keeps farm labor 
statistics only on those age 14 and above who do field work, so that no 
real count of those under 12 is ever actually computed and therefore 


prosecution hardly ever results from this illegal practice. 


In its June 1974 survey the Oregon State Employment Division reported 
a total of 10,375 local strawberry pickers in the Valley, 85 of whom were 
under 12 (as compared to a 1973 report which listed a total of 35,355 


harvesters, with 4,890 of them 11 years old or younger). In 1975 the 


1. Hearings, January 18, 1975, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, Presque Isle, 
Maine. Testimony of Lowell D. Weeks, Executive Vice-President, Maine 
Dratatan OComneoil. no. ff. 
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State Employment Division said in regard to children 12 and under, "not 
surveyed in 1975 because of the federal ban on picking for children under 
12". Another report made by the U.S. Department of Labor on June 30, 1975 


said, "major portion of work force made up by school platoons and people 


picked up on the street". 


In Oregon today, day haul workers comprise most of the berry and bean 
harvest work force. Migrants are playing an ever decreasing role in hand 
harvesting. In the early 1960's migrants from Texas and California picked 
0% of the strawberries; today they pick 10%. In 1972 there were 850 
migrant camps; in 1975 there were 600. Two hundred camps were closed and 
others "red tagged" by the state inspectors because they failed to meet 
housing standards. However, in 1975 the Diamond Company of Hillsboro, 


Oregon, signed a $150,000 contract with HUD to rehabilitate labor camps. 


The use of day haul labor lessens the capital investment of the grower. 
The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) regulations which 
require a certain number of square feet per occupant where workers live, 
ventilation and screening, cooking facilities which are fire-safe, accessi- 
ble running water and sanitary toilets are said by growers to make migrant 
housing so expensive that it is not economically feasible to build such 
quarters for such a short growing season. The employment of day haul 
labor lessens the capital investment and responsibility of the grower. He 
is not responsible for housing and in some cases does not have to furnish 
transportation because this is often arranged for by platoon leaders as in 
the case of Oregon or by families as in Maine. In Oregon, much of the 
recruiting is done by the school teacher and platoon leader who may or 
may not be the same person. Moreover, in a few weeks the harvesters have 


vanished and there is no problem in having non-working tenants in the 
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growers housing. 


As in Oregon, students in Aroostook County, Maine provide a large 
resident labor force. Student harvesters are concentrated in 31% of the 
total potato harvest in agriculture. In 1974 it was estimated that 
4,279 of the available 4,356 students pre-primary through grade six were 
working in some capacity and 4,179 were actually harvesting potatoes. Of 
the total, 13,653 students reporting for harvest work, 8,745 or 64.3% 
worked at picking; 37% of these were under 12. In September and October 
1975 the Department of Manpower Affairs, Employment Security Commission, 
Economic Analysis and Research Division, reported that in Aroostook County, 
there were 5,900 jobs in agriculture in September, 4,750 in October, 

3,200 in November. During the hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor in Presque Isle it was said that 14,000 children of school age 
participated in the potato harvest in October and November 1974; of these 


3,000 were age eight or younger. 


In Aroostook County, Maine an AFSC team member interviewed a group 
of 18 farmers during September and October 1975. Among them these farmers 
employed 1,462 hand harvesters, 300 of whom were adults, the rest being 
teenagers and younger children. While 48 children under 12 were speci- 
fically identified, 668 of the harvesters counted were teenagers and 12 
year olds. Thus 90.2% of the work force for these 18 farmers were young 


teenagers and 12 year olds. 


The AFSC child labor study in Washington limited itself to the 
children of migrant families and settled out migrants who make up almost 
completely the total labor force of the Yakima Valley. Residents, outside 


of the settled migrant group, do not seem to work in the asparagus crop. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR snr 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 em, | S 
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2 8 APR #675 


Ms. Nancy R. Duryee 

Community Relations Division 

American Friends Service 
Committee Inc. 

160 North Fifteenth Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 


Dear Ms. Duryee: 


This is in response to your letter of April 3, 1975, expressing interest 
in section 25(b) of Public Law 93-259, Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1974, which relates to employment of young people in agriculture. You 
particularly want to know our plans to enforce this provision during the 
1975 growing and harvesting season. 


This office is also concerned about the employment of young people in 
agriculture and take seriously our responsibility for enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Perhaps the misunderstanding on lack of enforce- 
ment during 197 developed because of the preliminary restraining order 
issued by a three-judge panel of the U. S. District Court in Portland, 
Oregon. However, this affected only the harvesting of strawberries by 
children in the States of Oregon and Washington. 


You can be sure that during the 1975 growing and harvesting season we will 
take every action possible to enforce the provisions of section 25(b) of 
Public Law 93-259. Our staff of compliance officers are being alerted to 


observe closely the employment of children in agriculture and to make sure 
that the age provisions of the Act are being complied with. 


Thank you for your interest in this area of mutual concern. 


Sincerely, 


Warren D. Landis fie 
Acting Administrator 
Wage and Hour Division 


THE QUESTION OF COMPLIANCE. 


The question of compliance is two faceted. It involves the question 
Of support of the. law among those whom the law affects, both individuals 


and institutions, and it involves the efforts of the appropriate regulatory 


agencies to enforce the law's provisions. 


cde is no doubt that many commercial growers in these three states 
oppose the current law. Their opposition is based on the general psychology 
that "Washington can't tell us what to do with our kids" and their convic- 
tion that work is essential to the development of even young children. 
These convictions override the arguments that children are needed because 
of a labor shortage or because the parents will not work if the children 


don't, although these two latter arguments are also presented. 


A good illustration of this attitude occurred when the AFSC team 
members interviewed four berry growers in Hillsboro, Oregon. One grower 
used day haul labor entirely; one a combination of day haul and migrant 
labor; one used 20% day haul labor. All four depended on local school 


children and their mothers as day haul labor. 


Collectively, these growers had 195 acres planted in strawberries, 
590 in wheat, 60 in cucumbers, 40 in corn, and one grower had additional 
acreage in cherries, prunes and walnuts. The largest grower gained 70% 
of his income from hand-harvested crops, the others a lesser amount. All 
harvested with day haul labor, depending on locally recruited platoons. 
Together they had 1,000 harvesters recruited either by them or through 
platoon leaders. All four had employed children under 12 in 1975, "not 


at first, but they kept calling". One grower's daughter, age 12, had 
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worked for three summers. In 1975 she earned $210 in 16 days, averaging 


$13.50 a day. She said she spent her berry money on clothes. 


One grower in the group did not know whether her farm fell into the 
category of 500 man days of labor in any one calendar quarter of the 
previous year or not; she said though she always "debated this", she hired 
children under 12, who made up 1/4 of her labor force of 60 pickers. (She 
would only need 9 work days to total over 500 man days with 60 pickers. ) 
These growers, as do many others, resent what they define as "interference 
from the East" in regard to the child labor law. "I understand the reason 
for the law, but it doesn't pertain to the situation in Oregon. You know, 
those people in New York make the law". And again, "Let New York Senators 
clear up their ghettoes and leave Oregon berry fields to Oregon", said 


another. 


In regard to hiring children under 12, one grower said yes he did; 
one said only if the parents were also working so that they could super- 
vise; one said no he wouldn't although some 10-11 year olds "worked O.K.". 
Asked whether there should be laws protecting children under 16 working 
in agriculture such as there are in industry, they said the situation was 
"as different as night from day" and if the parents permitted young kids 
+o work they should, but "never on machinery". “Probably”, one of them 


said, "kids should get work permits to work on farms". 


Conversations with families who had children working in the fields 


confirmed these attitudes toward compliance. 


AFSC interviewed seven migrant families who had come from Texas, 


California and Arizona to live in migrant camps to work for three area 


PARENTAL PERMISSION SLIP 


Date 
in , being the parent/legal 
parent/legal guardian 


guardian, do hereby grant my permission and consent for 
student's name 


age , to perform non-hazardous labor for 
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parent/legal guardian 


Maine 
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growers. Three families were picking strawberries, four cherries. The 


three farms where strawberries were being harvested were privately owned 
and operated by the owners. None of the families had GOontLPacts..1o- work, 
All had been coming to these three farms for yeare. One young father of 


three school age children had come with his father to work for one of these 


growers. 


Seven families totaled 51 people, of which 39 were working in the 
fields, 24% of the entire work force on these farms. Ten of the BO aeOr 
almost 1/4 of those working, were under 12. These families worked on the 
average of 6-1/2 hours a day for a six day week early in the season. No 
one reported earning more than $20.00 on their best day. Three of the 
older children (over 14) said that they were paid separately. One young 
worker said that in the first two months of the season everything anyone 
made went to his father. The last two months when they did not work full 
time, they all kept their earnings. Everyone said they worked "as much 


as we can", anywhere from 3 to 10 hours a day, from 4 to 7 days a week. 


Eleven other families were interviewed in Oregon. Six were truly 
migrant, five were settled out families. One was an Anglo family. There 
were 16 adults and 42 children between the ages of 1 and 17. Of the 42 
under 17, 7 were under 8 and did not work, 3 were under age 4 and went to 
a day care center. Of the remaining 32 children, 15 between the ages of 
8 and 12 were working. Of the other 17, 4 said they were age 12, although 
our team members were not convinced. Over half of these 42 children had 


started working before they were 10. 


Seven of the children within these 11 families were interviewed. Two 


were age 12, 4 were 11, 1 was 10. All picked strawberries and said they 
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would pick cherries next. All 7 had previous work records; it was the 


second working summer for the lO year old. Four of these children told 


the interviewers that they worked longer each day than their families 


reported. All of them said they worked the same number of days a week 


as their parents. They did not receive their pay directly, but said they 
made anywhere from $4.00 to $6.00 each day. Eight of 11 children said they 
did not get any of the money, the family needed it. Two said they got 


money for the movies and one said sometimes his father gave him half. 


No one thought they would have any money for future expenses at the 
summer's end. One family with parents and an 11 year old working said 
they had $300 saved at the time. Three adult sisters, 6 children under 


12, all 9 of them working, said they had $100 in savings between them with 


the harvesting season half over. 


During the potato harvest in the fall of 1975, 13 sets of parents 
living in Aroostook County, Maine were interviewed. These families totaled 
81 people, of which 26 were adults. Of the 55 young people, 39 were working 
in the potato harvest as peated One, age 17, was driving a truck ona 
potato farm; another, age 16, was running a harvester. Six of those 
working as pickers were age 12; 14 were under 12. Thirty-three percent 
or 1/3 of those harvesting were working illegally according to the pro- 


visions of the federal law. 


As to the vigilance of the Department of Labor or the State Employment 
Commission personnel in enforcing the law, the picture is varied. It is 
the practice of these regulatory agencies to respond only to complaints 
and not to initiate field visits on their own. The agencies give as their 


reasons for this lack of surveillance, shortage of personnel and the large 


Lucas and Bettina Alvarez, and Raphael, age 10, a migrant 
family from Donna, Texas worked for Stokely's in the 

Yakima Valley for 4 months in 197). The. 420% them worked 
7 days a week for 5 or 6 hours a day. Lucas figures that 
he and his wife each earn about $16.00 a day. Raphael, who 
has been working for 2 years in these fields, is not paid 
separately. When the interviewer asked Lucas why Raphael 
worked, he replied, "To survive and for a better living". 
If he were paid more, he said, Raphael would not work. 
Raphael said he liked school but did not go to school in 
Washington because he had to work. Raphael too wishes that 
his parents were paid more so that he would not have to 
work in the fields. 
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The Rosario family has 4 of its 5 members working in the 
fields. The father, Domingo; Noe, age 15 and in grade nine; 
Alberto, age 14 and in grade eight; and Anita, who is 8 and 

in the first grade. The father and Alberto have Social 
Security numbers, but none of the children are paid separately. 
They work a short day, about 2 hours, 7 days a week, and as a 
family earn an average of $25.00 a day. The family works for 
2-1/2 months on contract. Domingo Rosario says the children 
work because they need food and clothes. 


KRKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Anita worked for the first time in asparagus in the spring of 
1975; the year before, in the summer, she picked cherries. 

She cut asparagus from 5:00 to 7:00 a.m. and again after 
school from 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. Anita has her own room and goes 
to bed around 9:00 p.m. but finds it hard to get up in the 
morning. For breakfast she eats atole, eggs and tortillas. 
Anita doesn't know why she works and does not keep the $5.00 

a day her father estimates she earns. Rather than work, 

Anita said, she would like to learn to swim. 
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geographic area which they must cover. In February 1976 an employee 


working in the office of Region 10 of the U.S. Department of Labor (Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska) in Seattle reported to AFSC that there were 


166 child labor violations in the Region between June 21, 1975 and 
February 1, 1976. 


The AFSC made its major effort to investigate compliance and inspec- 
tion in Oregon. The picture we obtained here is not uniform. There was 
apparently a stronger effort made to inspect fields in the Woodburn area 
than in the areas around Salem and Hillsboro. Our knowledge regarding 
the seriousness of the inspection effort in the summer of 1975 comes 


mainly from interviewing platoon leaders, crew chiefs and the children 


themselves. 


In 1974, according to the platoon leaders interviewed, 296 of the 
workers were under 12. In 1975, 253 were under.12. One such leader said 
that the grower she worked for refused to recruit students under the 7th 
grade level. All of the rest said that the growers accepted the permission 
slips which were given out by either the schools or the leaders for the 
parents to sign. indicating that their child was 12 and eligible to work. 
There were indications that some parents signed slips for youngsters not 
yet 12. Some platoon leaders indicated that if the slip was signed, the 
child was 12 as far as the leader was concerned. Upon interviewing the 
children we found that sometimes the children knew otherwise! "He ain't 
12, he's in my little brother's class at school and he's 10.". One platoon 
leader said that she had two sisters under 12 picking. One day it was 
rumored that the inspector would be there the next day so she told one of 


the sisters to stay home since "she was the kind who couldn't keep quiet". 


CAPITAL JOURNAL - Salem, Oregon 


6/19/76 


Fed field inspectors 
find illegal pickers 


Children under 12 have infiltrated 
Mid-Willamette strawberry fields. 


But federal inspectors are on their 


trail. As a result of a 1974 law which 
prohibits children under 12 from 
picking strawberries in most fields, 
they have been out checking farms 
this week. 
During .their first day of investiga- 
tion Tuesday, they found underage 
ickers worki ever 
checked. 
“Don Henry, Portland director of 
_ the department’s Wage and Hour 
Division, which enforces the Child 


Labor Law, said he didn’t know how | 
many farms had been checked. ei 


He said violations will be referred 
to Washington. Growers who allow 
children under 12 to pick are liable 


for civil penalties up to $1,000. 
Youngsters, however, are not subject 
to penalty, Henry said. 

The names of farmers found in 
violation of the law were not di- 
vulged, but they were asked to get 
under-12 pickers out of their fields. 

So far there have been no reports 
of picker shortages. If the weather 
continues to cooperate, there may 
not be any. _ 

Frit , manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Growers Associa- 
tion, says cool weather allows the 
berries to ripen over a longer period, - 


which lengthens the, season. 


‘Strawberry growers find them- | 


‘selves in trouble when several days 
of hot weather ripen. berries so fast 
‘that pickers cannot keep “up. 


Violations 


Violation of the ban on under-i2 
. berry pickers have been lighter in 
the Mid-Willamette Valley than those 
found in the northern part of the 
valley this week. ; 
_ And, according to Don Henry, area 
director of the U.S. Labor. Depart- 
ment’s wage and hour commission, 
Portland, “In almost all of the cases 
where we found a violation, we do 
not believe there was a willingness or 
intention on the part of the growers 
to violate.” 

Federal law prohibits children un- 
der the age of 12 from working in the 
fields. 

_ Henry also said that the govern- 
ment does not intend to prosecute 
unless the growers are found willfully 
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— 
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hiring children or if they prove non- a 


cooperative when asked to remove 
the children picking in violation of 
the law, Henry said. | 

Henry said inspection would contin- 
ue “into next week and that there 
probably would be some ‘“‘checking 
back.” : ta 

State law permits children to pick 
berries to be sold fresh within the 
state provided they dre picked in the 
fields of growers who do not come 
under the national labor law. If a 
grower has employed 500 man-days 
in any quarter of 1974 and he comes 
under the provisions of federal law. 
One man employed one hour in a day 
is counted as one man-day. | ~ 

A grower who has employed for 
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fewer than 500 man-days may set 
aside in a portion of his field were 
the berries will be sold only within 


the state for children under 12 years 
old to pick. . . 
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All in all team members talked with a total of 69 youngsters working 
day haul: 29 within the group of 27 platoons whose leaders were interviewed, 


ll other youngsters in Salem, 25 more in the Woodburn area, and an addi- 


tional 4 working out of Portland. 


Within the group of 29, 5 different platoons were represented. Three 
berry pickers were 18, 17, 16 years old respectively; 10 were 15, 7 were 


14, 4 were 13, 2 were 12 (and an additional youngster “said to be2")- 


bowee- a) and was’ 10. 


Louise, the 10 year old, was working for the first time with Mrs. R's 
platoon, although she had worked the previous summer. She said she worked 
8 hours a day, 6 days a week and earned between $3.00 and $4.00 a day. 

Her best day netted $5.00.1 Louise said she spent all of her berry money 


on Christmas and birthdays, but that it was not all of the money she had. 


Jack was 11 and said he had been working for two summers picking 
berries, but not in this platoon. He worked 5 days a week, ‘7 hours a day 
and made $5.00 most days. On his best days he earned $6.00. He saved 
his berry money seca he had other money from his father. If he could, 


he said, he would rather work in a tree nursery. 


Within this group, Louise and Jack had not heard of an inspector 
coming to their fields, but Kathy said he had come once. Kathy had no 
comment on the child labor law; Louise thought it was "weird" and Jack 


said it was "sort of dumb". 


Mrs. M, Jack and Kathy's platoon leader, had been doing such work 
for 12 summers. There were between 50 and 60 youngsters in her platoon 


in 1975. She said she took the youngsters word for it that they were 12 


1. For the ten 15 year olds in this group the average earnings for a 
7 hour day were $8.00 and the high a little over $16.00. 
ee 
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and while she didn't intend to have under 12's this year, "a few may have 


sneaked by". Mrs. M said Kathy worked 6 hours, 5 days a week, less than 


Kathy herself reported. 


Mrs. A, Louise's platoon leader, had been working at this job for 
eight years. Her platoon this year numbered &6 youngsters. She said that 
she knew most of them personally and talked with their parents and accepted 
verbal confirmation that the children were 12 or over. Mrs. A thought that 
there were probably 6 under 12 in her group this year. Young ones were 
good workers because they didn't mess around. One day when she heard the 
inspector might come, she had left one youngster home because the child 


"couldn't lie good enough", like the child who "couldn't keep quiet". 


When the 11 youngsters in the Salem area were interviewed they all 
reported that they had worked at the same farm previously under the teacher 
who was the platoon leader. The two 12 year olds within this group said 
that this was their second summer working for this grower. When asked 
whether children under 12 worked for this grower, 10 youngsters replied 
that they "wouldn't know"; one replied, "Yes, a girl". The inspector had 
apparently not been around too frequently because 7 of the 11 said that he 
had not come. Four others said that he had come, but remarked that no one 


had been sent home. 


Of the 25 youngsters picking day haul in the Woodburn area, all were 
under age 15; 11 of them were 12; 4 were 11; 1 was 10. One-fifth of the 
group was working in spite of the federal law. Fourteen, including 6 of 
the 12 year olds, had worked for the same grower in 1974. Two said that 
the inspectors came, 3 said they were sent home because the inspector was 
coming, 3 said they had been sent home earlier in the season for being under 
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age but came back after a while. But there was a high number of 12 year 


olds in this group and it is possible that some had not reached their 12th 
birthday. One admitted that he wasn't really 12 and was working anyway; 
3 others who said they were 12 when asked later in the interview whether 


they knew it was illegal to work if under 12 said that they would work 


anyway, and two 12 years said that if asked how old they were they just 


"said they were 12", 


Four children working day haul out of Portland were also interviewed. 
Three were children of platoon leaders; 1 of these 3 was 11. One platoon 
leader's child had begun working at age 6 and had worked eight summers; 
the other had worked for six summers beginning at age 8. They worked an 
average of 5 days a week, 4-1/2 hours a day. One of the 13 year olds said 
he earned $10.00 a day, but the average among them was $5.25. All of them 


said they worked "to earn money"; one said he saved some of what he earned. 


The one of the four whose mother was not a platoon leader said that 
there were about 25 "kids under 12" working where they worked. The other 
3, working in the same place, didn't know of any. They reported that as 


far as they knew, an inspector never came to their farm. 


There is a smaller but apparently growing source of berry harvesters 
known as the "drive ins" and may be either families or groups of teenagers. 
Such groups are not recruited but just drive in to farms and ask for hand- 


harvesting work. 


Nine of these families, all in the Woodburn area, were interviewed. 
Two families said that their 11 and 7 year olds had been turned down for 
work this year because of the child labor law. Another reported that in 


1974 their 10 year old had gone to the fields with his cousins and had 
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worked 5 days a week making $3.00-$5.00 a day, but this year he had been 
turned down. When this group was asked whether or not there were 12 year 
olds working with them, 4 did not know, 5 did not answer. Two children 


said that the inspector never came, but one said yes, he had come and that 


he, Alan, had hidden. 


METHODS OF RECRUITING. 


In Washington's Yakima Valley children are not recruited for farm 
labor. The migrant adults or settled out migrant are recruited in various 
ways and because of the system children of migrant families working as 
hand-harvesters are often phantoms. They do not appear on the employees 
list for tax and Social Security purposes, or for computations as to actual 
"man hours" of labor a certain grower uses. These children usually are not 
paid directly, their earnings being added to those of the head of the family. 
Of 90 migrant families interviewed in our study, only seven families had 
children working who were paid separately. Fourteen day haul families said 
that their teenage children received separate checks. When the head of a 
household said that the children were paid separately, the children were 
13 or 14 at least and usually worked full time and had Social Security 


numbers. 


In Oregon the need for hand-harvesters follows immediately after the 


closing of schools for the summer vacation. Recruited through the schools 
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Strawberry platoon, register now, 
Ist & 2nd yr. berries, bus routes for 
north & south Salem. Call Joyce 
Smith 585-6408. 


DRIVEOUTS for strawberries, 4 mi. 
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for the most part, with the teachers doing the recruiting, the grower 

can also depend on the teachers to be reliable and intelligent crew chiefs. 
Students in Hillsboro told us that growers put sign-up sheets at schools 
and the students who signed up got free milk shakes. In one school two 


teachers handled the sign-up lists; later one drove the platoon bus and 


the other was field boss. 


Our interviews of 27 platoon leaders from Portland, Oregon City, 
Hillsboro, Salem and Forest Grove in July 1975 showed that between them 


these platoon leaders collectively furnished 1,937 strawberry harvesters 


toe ees coos in O74. 


Pay for platoon leaders differs according to location and according 
to the number of youngsters in their platoons. Usually they earn from 
$25.00 to $35.00 per day. In the Hillsboro, Beaverton, Tiggard area the 
pay is $35.00 per day, but the leaders are docked $10.00 a day if their 
full crews do not appear. Portland has a different system. Leaders are 
paid according to the number of workers and are not docked. One Portland 
leader with five years experience said that she received $40.00 per day if 
91 youngsters were in the field; $36.00 per day for 71. At $40.00 a day 


for 91 youngsters, each one is worth $2.27 a day to this platoon leader. 


One platoon leader reported having trouble recruiting in 1974, 8 
reported trouble in 1975. Two said that the Portland school system had 
changed its school year so that students were not available; 5 out of the 
total of 27 said there was trouble because of the federal child labor law, 
one said she didn't attempt to recruit in grammar schools because of the 


law. 


The school, newspaper ads, phone calls to friends and neighbors, 


An AFSC team member heard from a contact in the Salem, Oregon 
Occupational Health and Safety Office about a migrant family 
living under a bridge. Someone had reported to them that 

the family was living under a bridge on the road between Mt. 
Angel and Silverton. Since people living on public property 
are the responsibility of the state, the Oregon OSHA office 
had been asked to check out the family. 


This Anglo family of five--parents and three boys, 15, 13 
and 12--had been in the migrant stream steadily for about 
five years, mostly in Washington, Oregon, Michigan and Florida. 
The parents were asleep in a sleeping bag, so the team member 
talked to the 15 year old. 


All three kids were dirty and sullen and shy. They were here 
to pick berries and if all five of them worked they could 
make $50.00 a day. He thought they were paid 70 cents a flat. 
It sounded as if $50.00 was the most they could make. When 


he was asked where they were from, they boy said, "Right 
here", 
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announcements in the movies, at the Swimming pool, the Casual Labor Office 


of the Oregon Department of Employment were all mentioned as recruiting 


sources. 


The 18 potato growers in Aroostook County, Maine whom we interviewed 
in the fall of 1975 represented smaller farming enterprises than those which 
exist in Washington and Oregon. All these growers farmed in the Caribou, 
Fort Kent, Fort Fairfield, New Sweden area and their acreage ran from 4 
acres to 600. One man farmed 260 acres in 2 pieces, another the same 
acreage in 4 pieces. All used day haul labor from the surrounding area, 
their harvesters coming a distance of from 5 to 10 miles. Unlike the day 
haul situation in Oregon's Willamette Valley, one finds the recruiting 
areas in Maine smaller, less commercially oriented, the crews more family 
oriented. There are few crew chiefs and field bosses, the farmers or their 
family members usually acting in these positions. Many young harvesters 
are reported as eating their lunches on the farmer's porches or in the 
house. Some youngsters whose mothers were working at another farm ate 


their lunches with the farmer's family. 


Fifteen of these growers acted as their own field supervisors. Three 
employed field bosses. One of the field bosses was the seatawelh director 
of a youth center in Presque Isle. All these growers reported that they 
made agreements with their workers prior to the harvest. Recruiting was 
done chiefly by word of mouth or through newspaper ads. Only one grower 
said that he used the early morning "Radio Call" sncnecwen by the state 
Department of Labor, Manpower Division. Personnel of these crews were 
reported to remain about 80% the same year after year. The children either 
came to work in cars, sometimes their parents or neighbors dropping them 


off and calling for them at the end of the day, or in buses. 


The metal can which asparagus pickers strap around their waists 
when they pick. When full it weighs about 16 lbs. The forked 


knife is 17" long and extremely sharp. Chiidren using these 
knives often cut themselves. 
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Visiting a farm in the Caribou area one frosty morning in October 


1975 an AFSC team member watched the owner call everyone out of the fields 
at &:30 a.m. and send them home for warmer clothes. This farmer was adver- 
tising a barbecue at his farm to celebrate the end of harvest. One other 
morning, that same cold week, young pickers on another farm staged a "walk 
out". The AFSC team member who visited the farm at noon that day wrote in 


Hire daily log: 


Vraeedey, October7, 12:30..°S.G. hada walk-out early this 
morning as the kids were cold and almost all left the field 
LO go tothe barn. S.G. insisted that they all return-to 

the field or go home. Those I talked to said that almost 
everyone went back to work. S.G. brought cars up (to the 
field) for the kids to get warm in when they got cold. S.G.'s 
daughver peageei2, said that if it hadn't been her father ene 
would have gone to the barn with the other kids. 'Dad got 
angry, but things worked out O.K.'." 


THE QUESTION OF EFFICIENCY. 


The job of hand-harvesting for adults or children is never easy. Let 
us take a look at just what it means in the three situations with which 


this study is concerned, i.e. asparagus, berries and potatoes. 


Work in the asparagus fields means arriving there by 5:00 a.m. strapping 

around one's hips an oblong aluminum can measuring 11 x 6 x 13-1/2 x 11" 

(see illustration), taking an asparagus knife (a very sharp forked knife 
measuring, in total, 17 inches long and similar to a longer handled dande- 
lion cutter), and starting down the long rows of asparagus. The cutter 

bends from the waist and thrusts the knife about one inch below the ground, 
slicing off the asparagus stalk. Depending on the use of the end product 

he is told what length the spears are to be. With a hand full of asparagus 


spears the worker straightens, evens the bunch of asparagus against the can, 


is 


trims the spears to the required length and places the handful in the can. 
When full, that can weighs between 15-16 pounds. The price paid to the 


worker varies from 7 to 8-1/2 cents per pound. Adults often do this 10 


hours a day, 7 days a week. 


Whether or not children efficient in asparagus harvesting is a question. 
We know from interviews with asparagus cutters that at the beginning of 
harvest and at the end, children have a hard time cutting the asparagus to 
the specified length and often much of what they cut at the beginning, be- 
cause of inability to judge length, is too short. As the crop thins toward 
the end, they are apt to cut stalks already past their prime, and such 


produce is discarded. 


Berry harvesting in Oregon means getting to fields by 5:00 or 6:00 a.m. 
and for the young day haulers this means a bus ride prior to that time. 
Berries must be harvested before the full heat of the day and the pressure 
is on to fill as many crates as possible early in the day. Strawberries 
are picked by either bending over to reach the low vines or hunching one- 
self along the rows on one's knees. Other berry crops, blackberries, 
marions, ete. are of course higher, but with them there are the thorns to 


contend with. 


In all such crops harvesters contend with the dampness of the early 
morning and sometimes rain. Such fields are devoid of shade and one fre- 
quently finds the harvesters suffering from the heat and from sunburn. 
Most berry fields, like the asparagus fields, are devoid of any drinking 
water or sanitary facilities. Day haul berry harvesters work anywhere 


from 4 to 7 hours a day and then return home in their buses. 


Potato digging in Maine may be a community responsibility in which 
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all should take part, but it is not an easy job. 


Potatoes are not actually "dug" by hand-harvesters. Prior to harvest 
time potato vines are killed by being Sprayed with a chemical weed killer. 
At harvest time potato digging machines go down rows turning over the 
killed vines and exposing the potatoes. The Han dcnanveacees either bend- 
ing at the waist or moving along on the knees, shakes out the potatoes and 
tosses them into a basket. The baskets are dumped into barrels; trucks 
move along the rows picking up the barrels and depositing empty ones. This 


work the hand picker does 9-10 hours a day, 6 days a week for the duration 


of the harvest.l 


Opinions in regard to the efficiency of the under 12 worker in the 
fields vary. Among the migrant children the families seldom are able to 
think about their children as efficient or non-efficient workers. Each 
child's labor is so needed because of the eonomiec circumstances in which 
the migrant population lives that parents think only of the help they 
desperately need from their children. Most growers don't care as long as 
their crop is harvested within the proper time. If you are not paying 
these young employees, and have no record of how much they actually pro- 
duce a day, it is not so easy to study whether or not these phantom workers 


are really producing efficiently. 


In Oregon platoon leaders with years of experience said that 11-12 
year olds can be trained to work hard; others said that unless the young 
workers are with their parents there is too much fooling around. Others 
report that the younger ones tire early and need too much supervision. 
There were others who said that the young ones "work for a while and then 


go sit in the bus". 


1. An AFSC team member wrote in his log: "The digger constantly broke down 
while I was there and the kids spent most of the time playing in around 


the cars. Four left to go home for warmer clothes, two came back. One boy 
left ®or the dentist's." 
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There are those who feel otherwise, however, Under 12, they say, 
the children are more interested in money, not in flirting with each other! 
These kids are interested in working and are not there, like the teenagers, 
because their parents make them go. Besides, those under 12 fight less 
and are not so scared of rash and sunburn. It is often admitted that the 
youngest are not steady workers at first and miss a lot of berries, but 


they are "easier to control" and they "soon learn". 


Mrs. M, one of the platoon leaders interviewed, when asked about the 
new child labor law said, "Makes it simple for me. I like it. I never 
have liked having young children". She felt that because the fields where 
her crew worked were so big and since they worked several kinds of berries, 


thus making the season a longer one, the young children "pooped out". 


Mrs. A, a platoon leader in the same area, when asked her opinion 
about the law commented, "I can really see that law for Mexican kids that 


never see their own money. It's asinine in Oregon." 


We found that "drive-ins" were not the favorite type of harvesters 
in Oregon. While some growers said that such labor relieved them of a 
lot of responsibility, they felt that these harvesters resented super- 
vision, were less reliable, did not come in bad weather and often did more 
damage in the fields. Drive-in teenagers from the Portland area were 
said to be a real hazard in the fields and most irresponsible and un- 


dependable. 


Of the total 18 farms studies in Maine, 9 of them were visited 
3 times within an 11 day period. When asked about children as efficient 


workers, these 9 growers said that the children worked the full 10 hour 
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day, but "slacked off in the afternoon". Our figures would indicate that 


the children in the fields in the afternoon number within one or two of 


those counted in the morning. The production rate of these younger pickers 


probably declines as the hours go on. One grower said that at the start 
of the potato harvest on his 190 acres he had 60 youngsters, but lost 


10-15 at the end of the first week or 10 days of harvest. 


One man definitely stated that he preferred adult harvesters. This 
man owned 4 pieces of land totaling 260 acres and employed between 70 
and 85 potato harvesters. At the time of the first interview, 26 of the 
70 were young teenagers or children; two days later there were 85 people 
working, with 41 young teenagers and children. Four growers said the 


children were the best pickers; to quote one "less sass and more ambition". 


There are those, like Mrs. McFee in Caribou, Maine, who feel that 
the teenagers should go into the harvest. It gives them a sense of 
responsibility that school just cannot give. Her younger children don't 
pick enough to make it worthwhile and she really feels that the elementary 


schools should not close at harvest time. 


In our study of the hours worked and wages earned by young day haulers 
in Oregon and Maine, it seems evident that youngsters do not approach the 
adult earning rate until they are 12 or 14. Perhaps a more realistic 
estimate as to the actual number of harvesters needed per acre by growers, 
and a sincere and efficient effort on the part of state departments of 
labor, manpower divisions, etc. to determine the real demand for farm 
labor would mean that the current supply of workers of legal age would 


meet the demand. 


Efficiency may be examined also from another point of view, that of 


ol, 


the effectiveness of the working child's contribution to the family income. 
It is clear that the income of the migrant family is so low and the work 


opportunities so limited that every dollar a child earns contributes to 


basic family expenses. Many day haulers working as families are also poor 


and are in fact often settled out migrant families. However, our study 
would tend to prove that in situations such as in Oregon where day haul 
youngsters work for the most part not as family members but as members of 
organized hand labor platoons, they are not working to contribute to the 
family income. If they do not work there is not less of life's basic 
necessities in their home. Their parents are often both employed and they 
have other sources of spending money. Under these circumstances children 
under 12, working illegally, are working because of the outgrown myths 
about the benefits of child labor and because they are being exploited as 


cheap labor by the agricultural industry. 
HOW MUCH OF THE FAMILY INCOME DO CHILDREN WORKING IN AGRICULTURE EARN? 


In Washington's Yakima Valley, migrant families work both as day haul 
laborers or as a labor force resident in camps. Here, the AFSC team con- 
centrated on interviewing 90 families working as day haul labor and 91 
families resident in camps. Within the 91 migrant families there were 470 
working individuals; 82 or 17% of those working were under 12 years of age. 
Among the day haul families there were 423 individuals; 109 or 25% of these 
workers were under 12. All but a handful of families were working in 
fields either owned by Del Monte, Stokely-Van Camp, Green Giant or under 


contract to them in April and May of 1975. 


Migrants in the valley come from Texas where there is little work in 


the winter months. The fact that these families leave the state to work 
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in the fields for several months means that often they are not eligible 


for welfare assistance during the winter. For those who are eligible, 


the AFDC and welfare payments in Texas are among the lowest in the country. 


Migrant families start the harvest season in Yakima owing money to the 


corporations who hire them. Crew leaders representing the corporations 


recruit in Texas and often advance money to these families during the 
winter. Ruben Solis, a chief recruiter, told the Los Angeles Times in 
1975 that he and 11 other crew leaders had co-signed $250,000 worth of 
bank notes for migrant workers during the winter months.1 Crew leaders 
bring north with them in April those for whom they have signed bank notes 
during the winter. Green Giant, for example, provides a "Texas advance" 
of up to $120 a worker to make the trip from Texas to Washington, a 


worker being anyone 16 and older who can handle an asparagus knife. 


Of the 77 migrant families who reported their incomes to the AFSC 
team, 9% reported earnings below $19.00 per day; 37% reported earning 
between $49.00-$69.00 daily; 9% earned over $90.00 per day. The average 
migrant family in this group had 4.9 family members working and the average 
daily wage for a family was $47.83 a day. Within the group working as 
day haul labor, the average daily wage per family with 4.9 family members 


working was slightly less, $42.87. 


Migrant children working with their families who live in camps re- 
ceive no pay checks and their chits are turned in by adult family members, 
so it is very difficult to estimate their individual earnings. Few of 


the migrant children knew the answer to "How much do you make in a day?" 


If one takes the average earnings of migrant families as $47.83 per 
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day with the average wage as $9.70, our estimates are that children under 


12 seem to earn about $6.00 a day. 


Within the group of 56 


their daily earnings. 


12 of the 12 year 
13 of the 11 year 
4 of the 10 year 
3 of the 9 year 
3 of the 8 year 


They 


olds 
olds 
olds 
olds 
olds 


day haul 


reported: 


reported 
reported 
reported 
reported 
reported 


children interviewed, 35 of them knew 


individual 
individual 
individual 
individual 
individual 


earnings 
earnings 
earnings 
earnings 
earnings 


of $5.00-$12.00 

of from $3.00-$12.00 
of from $3.00-$ 8.00 
of from $4.00-$10.00 
of from $5.00-$ 8.00 


With the average daily wage of the day haul family within this group 


calculated at $42.83 the average earning per individual would be $8.70. It 


is obvious that many of these children earn less. 


Within a group of 89 children 12 and under interviewed, there were 33 


migrant and 56 day haul children. 


Of the 33 in the migrant group 17 were 


not working. Of those working six were 12, six were 5, and one was 4. Of 


the 56 day haul children 4 were not working and the youngest children work- 


ing were age 7. The average age of the working migrants was 10.3; of the 


day haulers 9.9. No one thought they earned more than $6.00 a day. If 


these children worked 6-1/2 days a week or 39 hours a week they would be 


earning $39.00 a week or $1.00 an hour. 


One migrant family of five--parents of a 12, 11 and 10 year old, all 


working--reported that their "best" week's earnings was $392.00. This 


would be an average of $78.40 each for the five. 


a week they were earning over $2.00 an hour. 


If they worked 39 hours 


However, on the basis of our 


interview, it is doubtful whether the children reached this figure. None 


of the three children had any idea of how much they earned by the day or 


week. 
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One migrant family of five--parents of a 12, 11 and 10 year old, all 


working--reported that their "best" week's earnings was $392.00. This 


would be an average of $78.40 each for the five. 


a week they were earning over $2.00 an hour. 


If they worked 39 hours 


However, on the basis of our 


interview, it is doubtful whether the children reached this figure. None 


of the three children had any idea of how much they earned by the day or 
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The largest family in this group had 10 working members, including 


4 members between the ages of 18 and 12. This family's "best week" 


brought in a total of $500 for a 5 day week. If the family members each 


worked 6-1/2 hours a day for 5 days, that would have been 39 hours of work 


per member for a total of $50.00 or $1.30 an hour. On this basis each 
member of this family of 10, working 138 days or 19 weeks, would earn 
w2.20 per day. The total family income would be $9,500. But one cannot 
estimate that this family really earned this much since the figure used 


is for their "best week" and in all probability the 4 members between 


12 and 18 did not work the 138 days. 


Work for these children means working anywhere from 3 to 6 hours on 
school days and from 4 to 10 hours on Savurdes and Sunday. Day haul 
children seem to work an average of 4.4 hours a day and not so frequently 
on weekends. If one figures that a child works 3 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, and 6 hours on each weekend day, then the work week for these 
children could be 27 hours. The accepted usual school week for elementary 


school children is 25 hours a week. Almost all of the children said they 


were enrolled in school, but for most it is evident their work comes first. 


Our figures show that 53% of the children really harvest asparagus full 

time; 32% miss school in the morning. Since most of these children work 
their hours before arriving late at school and then remain in school per- 
haps 3 hours, it is possible that these elementary school children put in 


a total of 52 hours a week at work and school! 


In Woodburn, Oregon a group of 25 youngsters 12 and under working 


day haul were interviewed as to their earnings. Three of them said they 
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did not know what they earned, but of the 22 who reported, the average 
earning was $6.50 a day for 4-1/2 days a week, working from 4-1/2 to 


5-3/4 hours each day. Three who were 12 said they sometimes earned $10.00; 


the reported low was $3.00. Taking the average earnings of $6.50 per day 
for 4-1/2 hours of work, the rate would be a little over $1.40 per hour; 


$1.10 for a 5-3/4 day. 


In this same area, 9 children ages 10 to 13 who belonged to drive-in 
families were interviewed. Eight of them picked, one trimmed vines. A1l1l 
had worked from 1 to 5 summers previously, 4 for this same aor The 
two 5 year veterans were now ages 12 and 13. All reported earning between 
$3.00 and $5.00 for a 5 to 6 hour day. These children worked fewer days 


and fewer hours than other young harvesters. 


Unlike the children interviewed in the Yakima Valley these children 
picked for other than subsistence. Seventeen of the Woodburn group of 
25> working day haul reported that their picking money was not all they 
had. Some did odd jobs, some received money for housework, some baby-sat, 
some received allowances. Eight said they banked their money; two said 
they banked some. Two had bought 10-speed bikes, two said they worked 
"for the hell of it"; one said he worked because his friend did; four said 
they worked because "Mom made me". One 13 year old said he worked to help 
the family pay for the ranch house they were buying in Arizona. Within 
this group also were three boys over 12 picking under the federal Neighborhood 


Youth Corps program. 


The earnings of the drive-in children were no better than that of 
the others, but the economic situation of the day haul and drive-in families 


was better. In the drive-in group eight families had one or both parents 
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employed regularly; one family owned a turkey farm. Fathers worked as 


carpenters, paper mill employees, state employee, truck driver at the 


BirdsEye plant, policeman. Mothers were employed in a bank, as telephone 


operators, selling Avon products, or working BirdsEye. Two families had 
younger teenagers working under the Neighborhood Youth Corps, working 


longer hours than the others, 5 days a week, 6 hours a day, for $25.00-$27.00 


per week. 


Not all drive-in families work for extra incomes. 


In Maine hand-harvesters of potatoes are paid by the barrel, piece 
rate. For 1974 and 1975 this rate was 40 cents per barrel. The rate is 
set by the growers, "by collusion", so farmers told us. Legend has it that 


this rate is set or confirmed each year at the 4th of July picnic of the 


Maine Potato Growers Association. 


Estimates by growers of what children picked per day varied from 15 
to 50 barrels a day, but most (18) gave figures of from 25-30 barrels per 
day. In our interviews with children working for these growers the 12 year 
olds said they could pick between 20 and 30 barrels; two, age 9 and 11 
respectively, said 30 barrels. The grower on this particular farm confirmed 
that 30 barrels was "about average for kids that really work". If these 
youngsters harvested 30 barrels in 10 hours, their wages were $1.20 an 
hour or $12.00 a day. The work week is usually 6 days, occasionally 7 days, 


making a wage of $72.00 a week or about $216.00 for a 3 week season. 


Other children interviewed outside of this group indicated less earn- 
ings. Andrew, age 11 and in the 5th grade, was in his third year of har- 
vesting. He worked 10 hours a day, 5 days a week and said he earned $10.00 


per day or $40.00 to $50.00 a week. $10.00 a day would mean picking 25 
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barrels per day and an hourly wage of $1.00. 


In Caribou, Maine, Mrs. McFee (previously quoted) stated that her 
three teenagers, ages 14, 13 and 12, all of whom began picking at age 10, 
add somewhere between $130 and $150 a week to their family income. They 
each work 10 hours a day, either 40 or 50 hours a week. Mrs. McFee's 12 
year old earned an average of $10.00 a day for a 10 hour day or about 


$1.00 an hour. His older brothers did better, averaging $1.50 an hour for 


a 1O hour day. 


In an interview with a family where the parents and eight children 
were all working in the harvest, David, age 12 and in the 5th grade, had 
been harvesting since he was six. With six years of experience, David 
said he earned $8.00 in 9-1/2 hours of work and that he worked 5 days. 

His weekly wage was $40.00 for 47-1/2 hours, about 85 cents an hour. John, 
David's 10 year old brother, in 4th grade, who said he started working at 
age 5, reported the same production rate and earnings as did David. Their 
small sister, Jane, age 7 and in first grade, had also begun picking at 5. 
She said she worked 9 hours, 5 days a week, and earned $15.00 a week. If 
she was right, she picked about 37 barrels in 45 hours at a rate of 33-1/3 


eents an hour. 


In the family with three children working, the 12 year old and the 
two younger siblings worked 6 days a week, 6 hours a day. They brought in 
$60.00 a week, or $20.00 each - 36 hours of work for $20.00 would be a wage 
of about 58 cents an hour. At 40 cents a barrel these youngsters would 
have picked 50 barrels each during the 6 day week, a much lower production 
than indicated by others interviewed. The 11 year old who earned $40.00 


a week worked a 6 day week, 10 hours a day. He was working 60 hours a 
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week at a rate of 66 cents an hour. He must have harvested at the rate 


of 18 barrels a day or 100 barrels a week. The estimate of the total 


earnings of students in the 1975 potato harvest was $400,000. 


It must be remembered that estimated income in all of these situations 
tends to be optimistic. Many interviewed gave the figures for good days. 
The income range between "good" and "bad" days is extreme. Workers paid 
by the piece rate are also paid’ differently for different grades of aspara- 
gus, berries or potatoes. Their income also depends upon factors which 


they cannot control such as weather, the grading of the products they 


harvest, the mechanical performance of the harvesting machinery. 


HOW MUCH DO CHILDREN WORKING IN AGRICULTURE EARN? 


Migrant children earn a fairly significant proportion of their families 
miserable incomes and will continue to work as long as the average earnings 
of farmworkers remains at $2,276 for 138 days of work (1973 figures). Mi- 
grant and other children do not earn anywhere near the minimum agricultural 
wage which is supposed to be paid to adults. They endure the same condi- 
tions. Children under 12 in the berry fields of Oregon and the potato 
fields of Maine usually do not contribute to family necessities but spend 
their money on extras. They are exploited as far as wages and working 


conditions are concerned. 
TS CHILD LABOR ECONOMICALLY NECESSARY? 


In this study of child labor in Washington, Oregon, Maine, AFSC team 
members wished to discover whether or not the predominant labor force of 
children in the hand-harvested crops depressed wages or displaced adults. 


Young children, working as "ghost employees", i.e. present in the fields 
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anywhere from 1 to 8 to 10 hours a day but not existing on the payrolls 
of the grower, not receiving checks or cash payments on their own, not 
earning Social Security credit for which many of them are eligible, in 
some cases not covered by workmen's compensation (in Oregon, for example, 
because they are not listed on the payroll; in Maine because of the state 


law itself) are a benefit to the grower from a financial point of view. 


Fach ee of hands cutting, picking, digging in an intense, short 
harvest season, limited by weather conditions and by the characteristics 
of the crop itself (rapid maturing, high perishability of the product, 
ete.) for whom the grower has no economic responsibility is a bonus. The 
presence of such "ghost employees" in the field precludes the necessity 


of the grower having to hire and assume responsibility for more adults. 


It is difficult to see whether or not the presence of children under 
12 working illegally actually depresses wages. The fact that farmers are 
prone to over-estimate their need for workers, and by so doing bring to 
the fields an excess number of workers, young or old, is one factor that 
keeps wages down. In Washington and Oregon during the summer of 1975 there 
was no labor shortage and in all probability, our interviews show, harvest- 
ing of berries in Oregon at least could have been accomplished without 


children under 12 working illegally. 


The 1975 Oregon strawberry crop was estimated at 37,200,000 lbs. or 
9% below the previous year, though the yield per acre was predicted as 
slightly higher. The crop in Marion and Polk Counties was rated as good 
or very good according to the Farm Labor Information Job Service Bulletin, 
published weekly by the State Employment Service, Division of Human 


Resources. Six bulletins issued weekly from Salem, beginning the middle 


Tela 


of June 1975, covered the strawberry harvest. During five of those weeks 


the crop was rated as good, one week very good; the second and third weeks 
rain delayed the picking and labor was said to be short 15 pickers each 


of the second and third weeks. The price paid the pickers held between 


90 cents $1.05 a flat. Within that six weeks period the bulletins also 
listed five other hand-harvested crops. On July 25 when the bulletin 
announced that strawberry harvesting had ended, it also reported that "hot 
weather throughout the state is stimulating crop growth and increasing 
harvest activities". (Farm Labor Information, Job Service, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 13, 7/25/75) The bulletin is careful to warn its readers that the 
labor supply calculations are based on educated guesses; the need for 
workers is calculated from the number of requests for pickers, which is 
not taken literally but realistically re-estimated downward as the labor 


supply people say the growers always over-estimate their needs. 


The growers claimed, according to the Oregon Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service report for June ll, 1975, that the federal prohibition 
of children under 12 working was the reason for the shortage in the crop 
yield. If the Employment Division, Department of Human Resources, is 
correct, only 85 children under 12 were working in the strawberry harvest 
in 1974. Surely the unavailability of 85 children do not cause a 9% re- 
duction in the state's strawberry acreage in 1975, or perhaps there were 


more children working? 


Four growers in the Woodburn, Oregon were asked about the future of 
hand-harvested crops. They felt that the need would be there in the future 
but on a smaller basis because of reduced acreage. Low prices at the 
canneries would force this decrease. In 1975 the growers here were paying 


pickers 80 cents a flat (120 lbs.). Canneries were paying the growers 


jee 


el cents per lb., or $26.55 a flat. (Note the low cost of labor per flat.) 


None of these growers depended solely on berries for a living; collectively 


they had about 180 acres in berries, but they also grew cherries, beans, 


corn, popeorn. One man said that 80% of his farm income came from berries, 


but he also owned a trucking firm which he ran while his wife managed the 


farm. 


Iwo of the growers in the Hillsboro, Oregon area had increased their 
berry acreage, one of them doing it in strawberries. One grower had de- 
ereased his acreage. He reported that the child labor had "caused this 
some", but that there were more important economic factors. Two men felt 
that harvesting machines would come eventually, but two thought not. The 
price received was too low for their expenses, they felt; one said that 


she would be lucky if she could show any profit after paying off the bank. 


Not one of the platoon leaders from Oregon said that the under 12's 


were needed because of a shortage of labor. 


No platoon leader interviewed thought that hand-harvesting would 
increase in Oregon. Six felt that the process would continue at about the 
eurrent level, but four times as many (24) thought the need for such labor 
would decrease. Thts was not because of the ehtld labor, which was men- 
tioned by only four people. Five leaders said that it was getting hard to 
recruit as "the kids no longer want to work hard". The majority felt that 
the grower was faced with more and more record-keeping and regulation, 
which added to his expenses, while at the same time, with increased com- 
petition from Mexico and California, the canneries and processors were 
refusing to pay him adequately. Prices paid to the grower were not keeping 


pace with growers rising expenses and therefore more and more berry acreage 
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would be abandoned. Shortage of labor was not mentioned except in terms 


of it being more difficult to recruit school age youngsters who were 


"getting lazy". 


Adult labor shortages are not what brings children of all ages into 


the potato harvest of Maine-as was noted during the hearings on the Child 


Labor Act in Presque Isle in January 1975. 


When the Maine parents were asked whether if they had larger incomes 
the children would continue to work in the harvest, they all said the 
children would work for extras. "We can always use more money", said one 
parent. "Make them, no; let them, yes" was another answer (this was the 
family where the mother and three young children said they earned $1,000 


for winter expenses in 1974). 


Three of the families interviewed said that their children's earnings 
were necessary to the family income. One of these said that the $1,000 
the mother and three children, ages 12, 11, 7 respectively, earned in 
1974 took care of clothes and fuel for the winter of 1974-75. Others said 
the money was for their children to spend, that most of it went for clothes 


and the "crazy things that I won't buy them". 


Asked what the fact that their children were working in the harvest 
meant in terms of their family income, one family with five children 
between ages 6 and 18 said it meant $300.00 a week earnings for three 
weeks; another family estimated that their five, teenagers, brought in 
$700 weekly. The family where the 9, 10 and 12 year olds were working 
said that the three children brought in between $40.00 and $60.00 a week. 
The 11 year old who was the only harvesting in a family of four (parents 


and a three year old) brought in $40.00 a week. 
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Driving harvesters appeals to adults and teenage labor more than 


the back-breaking labor of hand-harvesters and teenagers in particular 


"! ° 
angle" for such jobs. More teenagers would probably hand-harvest if 


the wages paid were higher. Our team member asked 18 teenagers between 


14 and 19 about this. Fourteen preferred harvesting; four said that even 


with more money they wouldn't pick. When asked how much more per barrel 
would interest them in picking, one said 70 cents, three said 60 cents, 


three said 50 cents. One boy said, "actually it may be about the same pay 


if you push yourself picking". A girl who preferred to pick said she would 


if she could "earn equal money without having to push picking". 


If an adult can harvest 60 barrels a day, his wage is double that of 
the younger teenagers and children. An adult can make $2.40 an hour while 
children earn an average of $1.30. Some children earn much less. In our 
survey, older teenagers interviewed indicated that if the rate per barrel 
was increased, perhaps to 60 cents, they would be more interested in 
picking. If the piece price was increased to $1.00 a barrel, would this 
price attract more older teenagers and adults, making it unnecessary to 
illegally hire children under 12? These youngsters produce less per day, 
have to be transported to and from work and require more supervision. 

Are such workers really necessary to keep the faltering Maine potato 


industry going? 


The contrtbution of children under 12 to thts "community tndustry"” 
needs to be analyzed from the standpoint of tts efftetency, productivtty 
and its effect on the children in terms of interrupted school and the 
exposure to hard work under pressure at a young age. If tt ts not posstble 
to eliminate the school holtday from the enttre school system, would keep- 
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tng the elementary school open, effectively enforcing the federal law, 


produce a further labor shortage? There are factors other than Labor 

which are causing the crisis in the Matne potato industry -- agrt-business 
eontrol, dtetation by the processors, the control of thetr crops by the 
speculators, nattonal decline in potato consumptton, to name a few.! If 
the farm harvest process is more effietently managed, tf the ptece rate 

for hand-harvesting were raised, if we really knew the economte contribution 


of the elementary school harvest workers, we might find that they are not 


needed. 


After-school or community day care programs might free the mothers 
to work the long days of the harvest. In Caltfornia where the Untted Farm 
Workers have succeeded tn eliminating child labor on the farms wtth which 
they have contracts, the organtzing of day care centers and communtty 
programs for children has just about eltminated the ehtld worker from 


those ftrelds. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION 


In looking at the educational problems of working children, team 
members were looking at three different situations: the migrant child 
whose schooling is constantly interrupted; the child who works only in the 


summer vacation; the child whose schooling is interrupted annually for three 


weeks in the fall. 


Much has been written in regard to the significant relationship between 
the poor educational record of the migrant child in general and the fact 
that such a child is forced to work. The work of day haul children in the 
Oregon berry industry may not directly affect their educational records, but 
the fact is that some of these children come from families whose own educa- 
tional background and present economic situation would indicate that the 
summer could be better spent either in special summer programs for those 
needing academic help or in general interest programs similar to "Head Start" 
programs for younger children. Many of the day haul children working are 
children of former migrant families and have some of the same academic and 


social difficulties. 


In 1672. the U.S. Office of Education contracted for a study of the 
impact of the Title I programs on migrant children.l By this date there had 


been seven years of special efforts to meet the educational needs of these 


iy Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title I Programs for Migrant Children 
of Migrant Agricultural Workers, Vol 1, Exotech Systems, under contract 
to the U.S. Office of Education, 1974, pp.6-8. 
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children through Supplementary funds from the Elementary and Secondary 


Education Act (ESEA). 


Such programs serve migrant children and former 


migrant children whose families have settled into communities. ESEA 


Title I programs are reported to be serving more than 800,000 migrant and 


former migrant children. The major findings of this study were: 


- Migrant students, despite some gains, are still 
functioning at a lower level than expected for 
their grade or age group. As. they advance in age 
the gap in grade equivalents expected for their 


age group continues to widen. 


- The average migrant students are from six to 


eighteen months behind what would be expected of 


their age group. 


- When compared to the student population as a whole 
a Significantly higher percentage of migrant stu- 
dents are enrolled in grades one through six and a 
significantly lower percentage in higher grades 


seven through twelve. 


- While the average student has an 80% chance of 
entering the twelfth grade, the migrant student has 
an 11% chance of doing so. Most principals consider 
economic pressures to be the greatest cause of stu- 


dents dropping out. 


- It takes about three years for the average migrant 


student in California and Texas to move about 


One 


grade level from the third to fourth grades, after 


which he or she never seems to catch up. 


- The majority of students react positively toward 
school. Of those who want to drop out 53% said 


they wanted or needed to work. 


- Parents are supportive of school and of their 
children's attendance. 


- Fighty-three percent of the students reported 
attending no more than two schools during the 
The study also points out that these children begin 


trouble academically at the age of nine or ten, the time 
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year. 
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es "Child Labor in Agriculture--I hate to pick beans, but I gotta earn 


qa livin." in Migrant Education, No. 21, June 1976, 


published by 


Center for Law and Education, Harvard University, pg. 30ff. 
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children begin to work seriously in the fields. 


The discouraging thing about this 1974 U.S. Office of Education study 


is that its findings have not changed very much from similar studies done 


periodically since 1954, 


We have tried for 20 years through specialized programs for such 
children to up-grade the quality of their education. Such programs have 
been much criticized as to their effective implementation, the level of 
commitment to these programs on the part of state and local officials and 
above all, criticism of the relevance of the program content. The fact 
remains that the economic situation of migrant farm worker families and 
of many settled out migrant families as well is such that their children 
must work. If such a child works, he does not do well in school and 
probably does not finish. With the development of mechanization in the 
agricultural industry, unskilled jobs will be fewer and many who have 
worked at unskilled hand-harvesting jobs as children are being deprived of 
the chance to receive the education which would qualify them for the more 


skilled jobs in agriculture or other trades. 


Our study of children working in Washington's Yakima Valley in the 
spring and summer of 1975 is a particularly apt illustration of what the 
U.S. Office of Education study is pointing to, that migrant life in general 


is detrimental to children's education. 


The children in the Yakima Valley are no exception. Under present 
economic and social conditions, they have to work to supplement the low 
wages their parents make. This applies to migrant and settled-in migrant 
children. By the age of 10, farmworker children earn enough to cover the 


cost of their own food and their clothes. Migrant children work "to help 


Fernando Castellano and his wife have lived in Washington for 
three years, though they still speak of Mexico as home and were 
there for a time in 1974. Mrs. Castellano never went to school, 
but Fernando Castellano went for three years. Of the eight sets of 
parents interviewed from a 3rd grade class, Mr. Castellano was one 
of four who knew who Cesar Chavez was and the only one who knew that 
Cesar Chavez had founded the "Union" to help farmworkers "get better 
money". 


Alfredo, their 9 year old son, is sent to school "because he is 
interested in learning to read and write English". Alfredo says he 
likes school "because I learn". He likes his teacher "because she 
treats me nice". He is in a special reading group because he reads 
at the lst grade level, though his math is ng except for problem- 
solving ability where the teacher says is hampered by lack of English. 
Alfredo apparently started school in November 1974 and at that time he 
did not speak or read English. In June 1975 the teacher wrote, 
"Alfredo entered school in November directly from Mexico. He has 
worked extremely hard this year and made a good deal of progress, 
considering the fact that this was his first year in the public school 
system. Alfredo is eager to learn. He works at a steady pace and 
never wastes a moment. Until this past month his attendance record 
was good. Now he is working." 


Mr. Castellano says that he needs Alfredo's help cutting asparagus 
because he must earn "to make necessary money for the house". 


(Interview May 25, 1975) 
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1. Ina grading system: Excellent, Good, Poor and Failing. 
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the family out" so that the family can buy necessities. The daughters and 


sons of day haul workers (many former migrant children) also work to contri- 


bute to family income (some parents say to learn how to work, so that they 


will know that they have to work hard all of their lives). The hours which 


they work vary. Most work fewer hours than do the adults though they do the 


Same work. But, as we have Shown, in the cases where children work and go 


to school, the children put in more hours per week than do the adults. 


As farmworker children grow older their home and work responsibilities 
inerease and so does their absenteeism from school. When a farmworker child 
has reached the 6th grade he/she has household chores to be done, and is 
often responsible for the younger children. Sixth grade day haulers in 
the Yakima Valley were absent from school 14% of the days while their non- 
working classmates were absent 6% of the days. These migrant children have 
an added disadvantage of being taken out of their schools early in the 
spring to move to the Yakima Valley. The majority leave Texas by the second 
week in April, a few the first week in March, and a very few after school 
is out in early June. These children miss all of these school days year 
after year. For the average migrant family AFSC interviewed this was their 
fourth season in the Valley. It is no wonder that their children fall be- 
hind others of their age and grade level. While teachers find that the 
children are cooperative they also often write on migrant children's records 
that they are 'shy", "cannot work alone", "hard worker but frustrates under 


pressure", "difficulty with school work". 


Other factors within the life of these children which effect their 
orientation to life about them and as a consequence, their education, are 
the language they speak and their expectations for the immediate future. 


Chicano parents often say that they send their children to school to learn 


Alejandro Costa and his wife have lived in Washington for nine 
years. Both he and his wife were born in Mexico where Mr. Costa went 
to school for four years and his wife three. He sends daughter Maria 
to school, he says, to learn English. He says she loves school and 
does not like to miss. Maria says that she likes math and writing 
best and that she likes her teacher "because she is nice". She is in 
a special reading class and reads at the 2nd grade level, although 
she has been in school for three years. Maria goes to bed at nine 
and gets up at four to cut asparagus. For breakfast she has pancakes 
and milk after coming back from work. On her report card Maria has 
"F" in reading comprehension, auditory skills, and vocabulary. Her 
math is at the 3rd grade level and she received "G" except in 
problem-solving ability. The teacher says Maria relates well to adults 
and the other children in class. Her last report card said, "Maria 
has made very much growth both academically and socially. She has 
gained in self-confidence and works hard." Maria says she would 
prefer to be in school, but she must cut asparagus to help her father. 


(Interview May 24, 1975) 
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English, sometimes they mention also, "so as he can get a good job". The 


children may want to learn English for the same reason, but they also 
sense a loss of status or prestige if they can only speak Spanish. In 
interviews of 51 migrant and day haul Chicano children, 32 mentioned that 
they spoke Spanish at school, three others said "sometimes". If they had 
answered negatively they were asked, "Why not?" and they said, "I play with 
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white kids", or "My friends are whites", "Teachers won't let us", or 


"scared to". Among the nonworking children questioned we found such answers 


as, "My friends don't", "Don't like to", "Only to talk to Mexicans", and 


"not many Mexicans in our school", "My mother doesn't want me to". 


Farmworker parents have no time to come to school in regard to their 
children's learning. In the group studied, 14 out of 39 had been to see 
their child's teacher, in contrast to 35 of the 40 parents from the non- 
farmworker group. But parents want their children to count, to read and 
write and to speak English as well as Spanish, and all of them said that 
their children went to school so that they will have a better life, mean- 
ing good jobs with a future. Parents said they did not want their children 
to be as "dumb" as they were. None of the farmworker parents had finished 
high school, most had less than 8th grade education, a few had no school- 


ing at all. 


Because of the pressure of work, responsibilities of home, the frus- 
trations of their education, the drop-out rate among these children will 
be high, before they reach high school, erasing their futures and dooming 
them to lead the frustrating lives their parents must live. Most of the 
migrants knew of no way to rise above their own situations and the educa- 


tion of their children was their only hope for the future. 


Yakima Herald-Republic % Tuesday, July 1, 1975— 


School closes, 
lack of migrants 


4 By BOB LUTGEN 


GRANGER — Lack of migrant farm worker children has caused 
cancellation of a special summer school program here. 

Supt. Noah Palmer said the State Office of Migrant Education 
ordered the school district to shut down the program because the 
program failed to enroll enough ‘“‘true migrant children.” 

Palmer said the program started operations on June 23 and was 
scheduled to run for five weeks. 

The district earlier signed up a total of 24 children that meet state 
guidelines for being migrant. A total of 90 youngsters participated in 
the program, but most of the youngsters were settled-out migrants and 
did not meet the state definition of being migrant, he said. 

‘All the kids we enrolled have the same problems as migrant 
youngsters do,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s a shame that we had to close down the 
program because it could have helped the kids!’’ 

Palmer noted a large number of migrants leave the Granger area 
after asparagus harvesting is completed. 

While the district did locate and sign up 24 migrant children, Palmer 
said only 10 of the youngsters showed up for classes. 
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Most farmworker children like the classroom, particularly "projects" 


and art, but they have less time in school for plays and special events. 


The majority thought their teachers were "nice", 


All of the 6th graders that were interviewed in the Yakima Valley said 
that they liked school and the teachers said that on the whole they were 
more cooperative than other children. But, at the 6th grade level, these 
youngsters were more than two years behind academically. The farmworker 
children read at the 4th grade level (4.1 instead of 6.0), while non- 
farmworker children in these classes read at 6.1. It is nearly the same 
story in math--the farmworkers in the 6th grade had a math level of 4.8 
(1.2 grade levels behind what they should have been) as opposed to the 


6.4 level of non-farmworker children. 


The following charts, taken from an examination of the 1974-75 
records of children in the grammar school grades in the Yakima Valley 
graphically illustrate the educational problems of working children. These 
charts are based on records for one year only. It would require a study of 
the records over a period of five or six years to thoroughly document the 
findings. These one year charts show that at the 4th grade the academic 
records of the working and non-working groups are nearly even. By 6th 
grade there is a drastic gap between the two groups. Our observations 
show that it is usually at age 10 or 11 that the working child begins to 
work longer hours in the fields; before and after school, week-ends. It is 
at the 5th-6th grade level that teachers begin to comment on report cards, 
"Pedro worked hard this winter and made progress, but now he is working 


and often comes in late". 
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In the Yakima Valley few of these children are in special programs 
such as the bilingual programs or special programs in reading and math. 
Eleven out of 48 farmworker children whose records we studied during the 
school year were enrolled in special programs in their schools. However, 


there were twenty-three children of the forty-eight studied from the non- 


farmworker group enrolled in such programs. 


On July 1, 1975 the State Office of Migrant Education closed the 
special summer school program in the Yakima Valley. The state said there 
were not enough migrant children enrolled. There were children of settled 


out migrant families, but few migrants who met the state definition.1 


In Oregon the team was able to investigate several summer schools 
where Title I programs (Elementary & Secondary Education Act) for migrant 


and settled out migrant children were enrolled. 


Settled out migrant children must attend school during the regular 
year to be eligible for the summer program. For migrant children atten- 


dance during the regular session is not required. 


In Woodburn, Oregon 117 migrant and 45 settled out children went to 
school under the Title I migrant program. If the parents had settled out 
within five years the children were eligible. If children's parents left 


the school district boundaries to work the children were considered migrant. 


This school made an effort to keep the children in school during the 
six week session by saying that if a child was absent three consecutive 
days he would be dropped from the program. The school also insisted that 
children must be in deool the day before "swimming day" and the day pre- 


vious to a field trip. As a result the school enrollment was smaller in 


eens 


1. Yakima Herald-Republic July 1, 1975. pe. eME 
e 


Henrique Cova's mother and father came to Washington 10 
years ago to work in the fields and settled in Toppenish. There 
are two children in the family, Henrique, who is eight and a 
younger brother. Henrique works in the asparagus fields as a day 
haul worker along with his parents. Last summer (1974) he worked 
picking cherries. Though his mother denied it, Henrique says that 
he goes to the fields before school and cuts asparagus. His teacher 
says that he does not arrive in school until after 10:30 a.m. 
because he is working. 


Henrique is eight and is in the handicapped room; reading at 
the pre-primary level. He does math at the lst grade level. Both 
reading and math are satisfactory at the low level, but under 
"written expression" his report card says "almost none" and his 
"oral expression" is said to be poor with both his peers and with 
adults. Henrique tries hard and is said to be a cooperative pupil 
who participates in class. On the playground the teacher says he 
fights everybody. Baseball is what he likes best at school. He 
never has homework and says that he plays in the park after school. 
Weekends he watches TV and says cartoons are best, although "The 


Big Valley" and "Bonanza" are also favorites but he says that he 
doesn't know why. 


(5/14/75) 
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1975 and those children who Picked regularly were not enrolled. The 


Home-School Counselor reported that on the whole, the children enrolled 


did not do much picking, but often missed days in order to baby-sit at 


home while both their parents worked. She said that there were a small 


number of 9, 10, 11 year olds who were regularly absent two days each 
week. of the 162 children in the program the largest number, 26, were 


eight year olds; there were 24 each of the 7, 8 and 10 year olds, but only 


six children age 12. 


A study of attendance rolls indicated that when there were inspectors 
in the area, particularly at the beginning of the berry harvest season, 
attendance at school was higher. The Home-School Counselor said that only 
constant home visits and contact with the families kept the children in 


school. 


In another area (Lafayette and Independence) Title I migrant schools 
ran for 41 days beginning in June. In one school where 83 children pre- 
kindergarten through 7th grade were enrolled, 25 to 30 percent missed more 
than 20 days. The Home-School Counselor reported that enrollment was 
smaller in the 5th, 6th and 7th grades than in kindergarten through 4th 
grade because children were working. Absence levels were high: 

Out of the 41 days of school 


7th grade BuerRes eens ie 18-3/4 days 


6th grade 19-9/10 days 

5th grade i" " UB oR ag Re a (largest class) 
4th grade 4 . Di eel 

3rd grade i} ! tt ! 

2nd grade i, Z Laeatapl OH eas A " 

tet grade ! ! " a " 

Kindergarten — M Be Lee / Bt al 


Pre-kindergarten iy DS Bees tary 


Ves 


The records show that based on standard SRI and WRAT tests, 49-50 
percent of the kindergartners and first graders gained about a half a 
month in skills during the period the others in these groups less. One- 


third of the 2nd-6th graders showed a gain in basic skills. 


Another school in the same area reported that their absences were 
also high,particularly above the third grade but said that the youngsters 
were at home baby-sitting rather than working themselves. In this partic- 


ular school in grades 1-3, only two children had been absent more than 


twice and in the pre-kindergarten group, two had missed five times each, 


the others less. 


The Maine situation for children working as hand-harvest labor is 
totally different. Here, Aroostook County has traditionally closed its 


schools for about three weeks every fall to enable students of all ages 


to work. 


In 1974, because of the rising concern with the traditional closing 
of the schools during potato harvest, Aroostook County school systems and 
the Maine Potato Council undertook a Cooperative Harvest Survey. The 
purpose of the survey was to gather information concerning the 1974 Potato 
Harvest Recess. The questionnaire was sent out over the signature of the 
15 school superintendents and various survey chairpersons selected in the 
districts. Several pages and reports of the survey are included here .l 
Such data furnished much of the information for the Senate Subcommittee 
Hearings on the Child Labor Law in Presque Isle, January 1975. We were 
not able to find any part of the questionnaire which was given to children 
below the 6th grade, though we understand that elementary school students 


were surveyed. Sixth graders who are 12 can legally work in commercial 


agriculture. 


re nena cinmnmnceasnemtestnoamt 


1. See Appendix 
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i oaks 
n the early 1900's school administration in the county was handled 


b So veatudl etc Bet 
y the individual communities. The school Schedule consisted of the winter 


term about November 1 to April 1 and a summer term from about June 15 “to 


September 1. Students were thus available for farm work in the spring and 


fall. After schools adopted a one term schedule, the absentee policy was 


liberal during the peak farm labor periods. Later, state regulations were 


adopted establishing the total number of days schools must operate (184). 
Federal and state laws prohibited the employment of school youth when 
Schools were open. In order to observe these regulations and to still 
supply the harvest labor needed Aroostook County schools in general adopted 
a schedule starting school about August 15-20 and closing for a three week 
period, about September 20 to October 10. Recently, county towns have 
become more urban in nature; schools are larger; school districts have 
combined, making administration more complicated. Harvesting of potatoes 
has become more mechanized. "Potato people" say that it is people not 


personally involved in the harvest that have questioned the school closing 


pediey. 


The survey included 20,653 students, of which 16,920 or 81.9% supplied 
the information required. Of these 16,920, 13,653 reported having done 
harvest work. 1,071 or 8% of the students, reported working at other jobs 
during the recess. Of this number 4,279 were in the 6th grade or below. 
Sixty-four plus percent of the 13,653 picked; others were driving machines 
or working in the potato barns, although the survey turned up ten 6th grade 
students driving trucks and 64 fourth to sixth grade students working on 
harvesters, which is illegal both by state and federal law. The survey 
explained the few children employed driving trucks or working on harvesters 


by saying that these children were working on their parents farms. 


On July 28, 1975 an AFSC team member interviewed the mother 
in the Overland family living in St. Agatha, Maine. She and her 
husband had begun farming there years ago, but Mr. Overland had 
fallen from a farm truck and been run over by it. At the time of 
his injury the family was in debt for $18,000. Mrs. Overland and 
seven of her ten children began seeking every odd job they could 
find and the eight of them went potato harvesting. In 1974, after 
several years of such work, they had completed paying off the debt. 


Mrs. Overland does not have the three younger children (under 
12) harvest potatoes because she feels that it is too early for any 
young child to get up and she doesn't think they would pick very 
many potatoes anyway. When they reach 12 or 13, she says, they can 
really work and she expects them to work in the harvest. She said 
She let each of the seven working children buy one thing with 
their potato money. In 1974 one bought a bike, another a transis- 
tor radio. After they have bought the one item they want, she takes 
the rest of their money and buys their clothes and pays bills which 
have collected during the year. 
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OF . . ; 
the 15 school districts in the county, five keep their schools 


open. These ° me 
p Schools are in communities where the citizens and school 


board members have decided that it is not necessary for the students to 


work. These five districts include: Limestone, where most of the children 


are from Loring Air Force Base and which keeps its elementary schools open; 
Ashland, which is mainly a lumbering community; Presque Isle, which is the 
most urbanized area in the county; Madawaska and one other. A total of 


4,370 elementary school children in these districts were in school and not 


available for harvest work. 


Opinions differ as to whether or not the schools should close. Cer- 
tainly there are some who feel the elementary schools should remain open 
and while our team members were told by some persons that all the teachers 
worked too, the team coordinator who taught in Caribou said only one faculty 


member in her school worked in the harvest during recess. 


Some teachers told us that they used the first three weeks of school 
to "get to know the kids and review" and started new work when ay recess 
ended. One teacher whose husband also taught and who advocated the younger 
children picking said that she always used the recess period "to plan the 
rest of the year's work and I would hate to have to change"! One school 
principal indicated that there were higher than usual absences in the week 
schools reopened because "the kids were out spending their potato money". 
In those cases he said schools were lenient in the matter of absences. 

One school principal told us he approved of the harvest as a "practical 
laboratory of learning" and that his children didn't accomplish much in the 
fields in terms of actual picking but gained a sense of what "diligent 
work" was about. Another school official testified at the Senate Sub- 


committee hearings in Presque Isle that closing the schools was education- 


Ralph and Mae Mullins and their nine children live in a small 
house in Van Buren, Maine. The family is an ADFC family and the 
father receives Social Security payments. Each August the family 
goes to Washington County to pick blueberries, living in a "shack 
camp" there. They come back when school begins in late August and 
then they work in the potato harvest. Ralph Mullins said that his 
three children under 12 don't work, but others in the area told our 
team differently. The father said the money the kids earn harvest- 
ing buys their winter clothes and even if he was making more money 
he would want them to work. 


Mr. Mullins had worked in the potato fields as a boy, "when 
whole families would come over from Canada and work". Now, he said, 
there aren't that many harvesting jobs and he thinks that the 
Canadians are cheating some Americans out of what jobs there are. 

He believes that the farmers in Van Buren still employ a good number 
of Canadians, since it is so near the border. Quite a number of 
farms have closed, he said, and though the farmers are hiring the 
same number of kids to pick, there aren't as many acres to be har- 
vested. He claims that the sections are shorter and there are fewer 
hours of work. He predicts that children won't be needed much longer 


because the small farms are closing and there won't be that much need 
for hand labor. 
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ally indefensible, but community pressure demanded it. 


Most parents approve of the harvest recess as a part of the county 
culture. Some do feel that the first few weeks of school are wasted, 
Since the recess creates a discontinuity which is detrimental to the learn- 
ing process. Others, as we have mentioned in Chapter Five, feel that the 
children's earnings are so little that it would be more profitable to have 


the kindergarten through 6th grade remain in school. A few parents--but 


only a few, mentioned that they also went to the harvest and could not do 
so if the schools were open as such work meant leaving home long before 
School opened and returning in early evening. There is only one day care 
center in Aroostook County, in Presque Isle, so that community institutions 
do not exist to take care of preschool or young children after school. If 
schools were open, could not after school opportunities for the younger 


children whose parents harvest be developed? 


The majority of parents interviewed, however, felt that valuable ed- 
ucation was gained in the potato fields, the value of hard work, respon- 
sibility, how to handle money. Many discounted the value of the actual 
sum of money earned, but emphasized the working experience. More than one 
mother said that it cost her money to have her children work because the 
food bills were higher! Another said, "Their $200.00 they earn in the 


field is worth $200.00 of dirt to me." 


So deeply ingrained in the life of this county is the harvest season 
that few parents apparently stop to think that children working long hours 
at hard labor, often in cold or damp weather, six days a week, sometimes 
for as little as 66 cents an hour may be being exploited by members of the 


potato industry. Their convictions in regard to the value of hard work 


Betty Bradley is 15 and has picked potatoes since she was 
eight. For the first few years she went with her mother and the 
three others in her family and then started work on her uncle's 
farm and then for a neighboring farmer. This year she was trying 
to get a job working on a harvester. 


When harvesting she usually leaves home around 5:00-6:00 a.m. 
and returns between 5:00-6:00 in the afternoon. In the morning she 
puts on two pairs of socks, work boots, a couple pairs of pants, 
shorts, long johns, a long-sleeved shirt and gloves. As the day 
warms she strips off. At lunch time she either goes home to eat or 
she brings it with her. Sometimes her mother or grandmother comes 
to the field with a hot lunch for her and her brother and sister. 
Sometimes the farmers bring soft drinks to the field. If she picks 
the full season she will get a bonus at the end. 


Betty says that the kids play around a lot, getting into trouble, 
potato fights, switching tickets on the barrels. If they get caught, 
they get fired. There is always a supervisor in the field, the farmer, 
a parent of younger kids or "at least the digger man" (the man who 
runs the digger machine). 


Betty averages about 52 barrels a day, six days a week and earns 
about $75.00 a week which she uses for winter clothes and food in the 
fall. 


Betty's highschool works on a day to day basis for the harvest 
weeks and on rainy days when there is no work she goes to school. She 
finds the harvest break hard in highschool, they just get into school 


work and then must quit. In the grades, Betty said, the break didn't 
matter so much. 


(Interview Caribou, July 16, 1976) 


9) 


override consideration of efficient use of labor as well as adequate 


payment for that labor. 


Outside of the questionable effect of an interrupted school term, no 


data was discovered by our team in Maine in regard to actual detriment to 


the children's education caused by working. Unlike the migrant children, 


these youngsters, though often economically deprived, did have the 
psychological and social security of a permanent home, of a stable family 
unit, a tradition behind them which enforced the idea of harvest work as 
a thing to do. Moreover they had, as the Oregon day haul children had, 
the stability of returning each time to the same school system. However, 
in nearly every case where the AFSC team member interviewed a youngster 
working in the harvest, the child was either one or two years behind in 


school, and the drop-out rate among teenagers was high. Interrupted 


schooling may be at least one of the factors in this situation. 


The findings of this study tn regard to educatton and the working 
child support our basic conelustons in regard to child labor tn commercial 
agriculture; that illegal employment of children under 12 benefits netther 
the industry, the grower, the familtes of the children or the ehtldren 
themselves. For some children such work may be a "practical education" 
which may or may not be in the negative vetn. Such work expertence can 
be a lesson in how to falsify permission slips, how to tell untruths 
about one's age, how to hide from the law. For a great number of children 
such work ts neither an economic, psychologteal or educattonal retnforce- 
ment. In most cases such work eontrtbutes to fatlure to obtain success 
in an area in whieh children are expected to have success, educatton; 


the mastering of the tools of communtcatton, reasoning, problem solving 
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whteh enable one to deal successfully with adult life. Fatlure in 


school because of tnterruptton, absenteeism, lack of energy, a properly 
ordered life ts a special penalty which the working child recetves in 


return for his unrewarded subsidy of commerctal agriculture. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The average American lives 21 years longer, until age 70, than does 
the average farm worker whose life expectancy is age 49. Not only the 
working conditions which exist for farmworkers but the attendant poor 
housing, crowded living conditions, inadequate nutrition, inadequate and 
sometimes interrupted education, constant lack of preventive medical care 
and lack of an ordered pattern of life all contribute toward this situation. 
Work in commercial hand-harvesting for children of farmworkers and other 
families in similar but varied poverty situations may well be one more 


contributing factor to their shorter life expectancy. 


Parents and children interviewed in Washington, Oregon and Maine 
mention constant ailments such as those of the upper respiratory tract, 
minor accidents; cuts and bruises, particularly among the children who cut 
asparagus and pick berries, illness because of excessive sunburn and rashes, 
allergic or otherwise. Maine parents and growers reported that they con- 
stantly warn the children to stay away from the mechanical potato digger 
as it moves down the rows. An AFSC team member observed that on one Maine 
farm the digger operator frequently left the machine unattended for short 


periods of time without braking it and the machine went forward slowly on 


its own. 


Particularly in the state of Washington the AFSC sought to dig deeper 


into the question of the health of migrant and recently settled out migrant 
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children. The study centered on 184 children (27 migrant, 72 day haul, 


85 non-farmworker children) between the ages of four and 12, all living 


: ysis 
in the Yakima Valley. Economic and medical facts were sought in relation 


to each family. 


A total of 45 families reported information in regard to family 
income. The average annual income per migrant family, $2,690; day haul 


families reported an annual income of $3,388, while non-farmworker families 


reported an annual income of $6,236. Clearly, none of these families were 


affluent. 


Migrant and day haul families were larger in comparison to the non- 
farmworker families, with the migrant families being slightly larger in 
numbers of children (average 7.6 per family in contrast to the day haulers 


5.8). For non-farm families the average number of children was 3.4. 


In matters of family history, conversations with the mother revealed 
that problems during pregnancy such as anemia, pneumonia, breech presenta- 
tions, pre-eclamptic pregnancies occurred with higher frequency within the 
migrant and day haul families. Ten percent of the farmworker mothers re- 


ported problems at delivery, as compared to 6% of the non-farm mothers. 


While 96% of the farmworker mothers had their children in hospitals, 
15% of the babies did not leave the hospital with their mothers. All of 
the non-farm mothers had delivered their children in hospitals and only 32 
of the infants had not left the hospital with their mothers. Four percent 


of the farmworker children died in infancy. there were no infant deaths 


in the non-farmworker group. 


In looking at the birth weights, one found that the largest number of 


Ths 


the working children had weighed between seven and eight pounds at birth-- 


ge : 
in number or 50%, while 15 or 17.7% of the non-farmworker infants had 


attained that weight. One farmworker child had weighed four pounds, the 


largest 11 pounds, while the smallest non-farm infant weighed five pounds 


and the largest nine pounds. Birth weights in both groups as a whole 


concentrated in the 6-8 pounds category. 


In looking at the heights and weights of 33 eight to ten year olds one 
found a greater range in weight in the farmworker children, from 35 to 115 
pounds, as compared to 45 to 85 pounds in the non-farmworker STOUR. i-.0n tie 
whole the non-farmworker children weighed a few pounds more than their 
working peers. The working children within one age group tended to be 
within a few inches of each other in height. There was greater variance 


in the height of the non-working children. 


Fewer farmworker children had had their preventive inoculations, but a 
higher percentage of non-farmworker children had had the usual contagious 
diseases (measles, mumps, chicken pox, whooping cough, German measles!) 
than the farmworker children. More farmworker children had been victims 
of respiratory diseases (bronchitis, pneumonia, etc.) and nearly half of 
them had had strep throat (41% as compared to 16% in the others). Viral 
and parasitic diseases, including gastroenteritis, stomach upset and 
diarrhea were fairly high in both sectors--32% in the farmworker children, 
22% in the others. Nearly 3/4ths (73%) of the farmworker children suffered 
from colds and sore throats, a little more than 1/4th of the others. More 
farmworker children were referred by the clinic in Yakima to hearing 


specialists and oculists than the other children. 


There was a greater incidence of TB history among the farmworker 
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his German Measles was high in the three sets of children. 
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families hi 
: (two children Weneeeeliarned: for seraye ei but the non-fariworker 


families had ; 1 ined es 
ami 17. had a higher Incidence of diabetes and heart and blood pressure 
Chem inne 1 TB = five: ne 
eetiere CT five Non-larmworker, nine farmworker; diabetes - 
l.) non-farmworker, six Parnworker 


3 heart/blood pressure - 11 non-farmworker, 


Lhree farmworker. ) 


In Oregon we were not. able to examine the clinical records of working 


and non-workin children as In Washington, but did interview two staff 
members of clinics eoneerned with migrant and settled out migrant children. 


These interviews cont'irmed the findings of the staff in the Yakima Valley 


(Washington) elinie. 


One of those interviewed was the director of the Valley Migrant League 
Health Care Services (Centro de Salubridad) in Woodburn, Oregon, who had 
testified at the labor Subcommittee hearings in regard to the health of 
migrant children. Based on his experience in this clinic, which provides 
comprehensive wut-patient primary medical services to the farmworkers of 
the mid-Willamette Valley (averaging 115 patients per day, five days a 
week), the director testified that migrant children engaged in agricultural 
labor enter the fields with poor nutritional diet, inadequate housing and 
sleeping accommodations, poor medical maintenance and a lack of preventive 
health training and understanding. He testified that these conditions 
significantly increase the detrimental effects of agricultural labor on 
migrant children as compared [lo non-migrant children, and that the lack 
of preventive health training creates a significant danger of exposure to 


communicable parasitological diseases and of ingestion of produce which 


may be contaminated with pesticides. 


In the Annual Report (1974-75) of the "Cry of Love Medical Clinic" 


aKa Ries 


in Salem, 


Oregon which serves poverty level clients, many families where 


the children work in the fields but few migrants, the highest number of 


children (132) brought in during evening hours were those with dermatol- 


ogical problems. 


ima third clinic; the Garcia Clinic in Cornelius,Oregon a staff 


member reported that she saw many cases of rashes on children which seemed 


to disappear at the end of the strawberry harvest. 


Among the 11 families interviewed in migrant camps near Independence, 
Oregon health problems talked about were the prevalence of colds among the 


children and the fact that several smaller children had had constant 


diarrhea. 
Children who are ill stay in camp. "If we can cure them without having 
to go to a doctor they stay home." Someone baby-sits or the mother stays 


home with the child. 


Within the 11 families, four said they had a regular doctor or went to 
clinics at home. The majority of these children were reported to have had 
the usual preventive shots--DPT, polio, measles, though one family with 12 
children, ten in camp, said none of their children had been inoculated. Since 
this was also the family which reported that all ten children had had colds 
while in camp, it would appear that this particular family was unaware of the 


possibility of preventive medicine. 


In an interview on July 24, 1975 with a teacher who was head of a 
Title I program for migrant children in Cornelius, Oregon the teacher men- 
tioned that out of 410 children enrolled in the summer program, 23 children 


had health problems and diarrhea. He noted also that there were 70 cases of 


Lea COMMUNITY HEALTH CELL 
47/1, (First Floor) St. Marks Read 
Bangalore - 560 001 : 
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childhood diarrhea among migrant children in the county (Washington ). 


Twenty-two platoon leaders were asked about health problems among 


their day haul crews. Injuries, they Said, were no problem but the 


children complained about bad Scratches and sunburn. Two leaders said 


there had been a lot of flu; three said "only a lot of colds" because of 


the unusually rainy weather during the early part of the strawberry sea- 


son. Nine mentioned that bee stings and insect bites were a problem. 


One leader said, "You can't overwork the kids or you have health problems". 


Her crew was then working six days a week on an average of six’ hours 4 day. 


When asked about rashes often mentioned as a problem, two leaders 
said probably the kids were allergic, one said her kids had had trouble 
because of "too heavy a spray". Five of these 22 leaders thought that 
pesticides were a problem when hand-harvesting, two said, "more in beans 


than in strawberries". 


During the public debate in regard to Public Law 93-259 and the 
endeavors to have Oregon children under 12 excluded from the federal 
protective legislation, many growers, platoon leaders and others involved 
in agriculture suggested that the federal law was "OK for migrant children". 
They shouldn't work because of the poverty condition in which they lived, 
but Oregon children would not be affected adversely. These people inferred 
that the Oregon youngsters who picked were better housed, better fed, etc. 
and thus could work without injuring their health, although among the day 
haul children were many within the poverty cycle. There were others who 
felt that laws cannot protect just one group of children but must cover 


all children under 12, migrant and non-migrant. 


Jane Mason, a teenager from Portland, was one of 45 day haulers 
working on a berry farm outside of the city. This farm grew straw- 
berries, marions, blackberries and evergreen berries. Jane told us 
that she had picked for four years throughout the whole growing sea- 
son. She said it rains about one or two days a week. If it is a 
light rain they continue to pick, but when it pours they wait in the 
bus and if it continues to be a hard rain they go home. There are 
lots of colds, she says, particularly when they pick strawberries, 
because you are on the ground all the time. In cane berries they 
kneel down to get the lower part of the bush, but you have to stand 
among the plants to get all of the berries and rain gear is too 
cumbersome. Anyway, you can't tell in the early morning whether or 
not it will rain, you have to bring boots and raincoats every day. 
Nobody wears a raincoat or poncho, everyone just gets soaked to the 
skin. Once this summer she had a cold and felt awful, when she WeoL 
sick" the grower's wife took her home. 
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Henry Castle, working day haul out of Portland, was 17. He had 
picked strawberries for nine summers. He hates picking in the rain 
and said that this summer (1975) had been one of the wettest, with 
only five to eight days when it did not rain. He goes to pick in the 
rains only because if he did not, "My parents would ground me". One 
day he hit a child on the head with a Coke can and it bled. It hap- 
pended at the end of the day and Henry was fired, but he returned to 
work the next day. Henry had also run into trouble because he was 
throwing berries at people. He was docked nine cents a crate for 


eae around and 50 cents for having physical contact with another 
picker. 


LOA 


The reports concerning the health of young harvesters in Maine did 


not differ greatly from those we gathered in Oregon. Nine families whose 


children worked in the harvest in the Caribou area of Aroostook County 


completed the health questionnaire. This involved 17 parents and 25 


youngsters under the age of 19, 


All of the parents said that they had family doctors, that they had 


access to a clinic or hospital. They considered their children well; one 


youngster had a heart murmur but was not disabled. All these families 


reported that their children had had the usual preventive inoculations-- 


polio, measles, DPT. 


These families reported that colds and runny noses increased at the 
time of the potato harvest. One family reported a youngster previously 
ill with a lung infection; another family a child with chronic tonsilitis. 
Four children had had pneumonia. One teacher said, "Kids get more colds 


in the fall, harvest or no harvest. "1 


If children are ill during the three week season they stay home. 
Usually their mothers take care of them, although two of the families said 
that they would call a baby-sitter and one said that the high school 


daughter stayed home and cared for any younger children who were ill. 


Everyone ate an early breakfast before going to work. Most took their 
lunches with them, although one family said the children came home for 
lunch. One family said sometimes they took hot lunches to the youngsters. 


Lunches were usually eaten in the fields or in the potato barns if it was 


coo COlLd. 
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AF AFSC team members who have harvested during the falls of 1970 and 1975 
ail testify to the fact that such activity is guaranteed to produce 
stiffness in the lower back and thighs as well as a stiff arm after a 
f endlessly tossing potatoes into the basket. "1 felt as if 
T pad been skiing oe a week straight after a ten year lay-off", one 
is 


of them remarked. 
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Sanitary facilities do not exist in these fields. Three families 


said they took their drinking water with then. One, whose children worked 


a er, Said’ the potato ‘harvesters ‘used! the raciitaies of tne 


farmhouse. 


In Washington and Oregon, injuries in the fields were not much of a 


concern. Parents said, "Yes, kids get hurt from falls and running and 
jumping, playing, climbing trees, you know, kid stuff". In Maine parents 
said, "They don't get hurt if they obey me", or, "if they don ia toon 
around but tend to business, they don't get hurt". Several parents did 


say, however, "I'm always warning them about the digger". 


Among the young asparagus workers in the Yakima Valley, given the 
length (17 inches) and sharpness of the asparagus knife, the young age of 
the children using it, the long hours they work without a break, the 
recorded figure of 19% of the working children sustaining field accidents 
in May-June 1975 was surprisingly low. There were more accidents among 
the migrant children, 25% of whom reported accidents as compared to 16% 
of the day haulers. Migrant children work at a younger age and for 
longer periods. Of the accidents recorded in Washington 67% were from 
asparagus blade cuts, the rest from ladder falls, twisted ankles, muscle 


strain, and one boy who had fallen from a tractor. 


In Oregon, platoon leaders, parents and young day haul workers mostly 
mentioned problems with "sunburn and scratches". One girl had had several 
stitches in her head when another child had flung an empty crate at her, 
but no other real accidents were mentioned. No one except this girl had 


been taken to the doctor in Oregon up to the time of the interview in 


mid-July. 
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When we asked migrant parents what happened when a child got injured 


they said, "send them to a doctor with anyone around who can drive". One 


mother said, "send them with Martin (her older son) because his English is 


if f 
best". Platoon leaders in Oregon said that if injuries were minor, the 


kids sat in the bus after first aid was applied, or if an injury was 


serious "someone" took the child to a doctor. 


The Oregon team asked several doctors about accidents in the fields. 
Most said that in their opinion they did not see youngsters with special 
injuries because of working in the fields. One doctor at the clinic in 
Woodburn, Oregon said that he had treated a child under 12 who Noobs nis 
arm sliced up or cultivated" from a tractor. The gears in the tractor 
got stuck or wound up in some wire. The youngster got off the tractor 
to untangle the wire without setting the emergency brake so that when the 
wire was untangled the tractor moved forward, thus slicing his arm. Another 
boy, age 12, this doctor said, was loading berries on a truck. One case 
was loaded crooked and when the youngster jumped down from the back of the 
truck the crates shifted and full crates of berries fell on him. His leg 
was broken and there was evidence of internal bleeding. The doctor had 
him rushed to the clinic immediately. Children under 16 are prohibited 


from driving machinery. 


Injuries to children in the Maine potato harvest were reported to be 


mostly bruises, sore fingers, slight sprains. The first few days of 
harvesting produces stiffness which wears off. Adults to whom we talked 
recognized that the digging machines could be dangerous if one was in the 


way when they came down the rows, put they all said that the children were 


constantly warned to watch the diggers. All interviewed were clear that 
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if a child or any other worker was injured in the field the grower or 


his wife was responsible for taking the person to the hospital. 


In regard to a grower's obligation toward the ill or injured pickers, 


we found in Oregon that the one compulsory insurance for harvesters is 


Workmen's Compensation. With the exception of Montana, Oregon's Workmen's 


Compensation rates are the highest in the country. Rates are high, employers 


say, because unlike other states there is no limit to the sums which can be 


paid out in coverage. If a seasonal farmworker files a claim which is pro- 


cessed, he can draw benefits for a year and have resultant medical bills 
paid forever. A grower pays 14 cents a day per picker, plus $2.87 a day 
for every 100 pickers on the payroll. The picker is supposed to pay eight 
cents of the 14 cents, but because of the cash payment system in berry 


picking, the grower pays it all. 


Growers reduce their premiums, our team members were told, by under- 
listing the number of pickers they employ, by not putting a person on the 
list until after he is injured, by not listing migrants and undocumented 
workers. Since rates are calculated on the basis of payroll with no 
specific accounting for individuals, it is hard to see the advantage to 
the grower of not listing a worker until injury occurs. Since acreage per 
grower is reported and those knowledgeable about the business know the 
average ratio of pickers to acreage crop by crop, consistent slight under- 
listing of payroll might go undetected, but any notable reduction unaccom- 
panied by decrease in acreage could certainly be checked. However, if 
families harvesting are only paid by one check at the end of the week or 
cash at the end of the day, one can surmise that growers do not list the 
children and other family members on the payroll and therefore actually 


do reduce their premiums in regard to the number of workers. 
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NEW YORK TIMES - August 3, 1975 


The Banning of 
Two Pesticides 


Proceeding on the theory that 
where there is reasonable risk pro- 
tective action should be taken, the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
has banned, pending public hear- 
ings, further production and sale by 
manufacturers of another two 
widely used pesticides, chlordane 
and heptaclor. On the basis of 
studies conducted on laboratory 
animals, the two pesticides are 
suspected of causing cancer. 

Like DDT, aldrine and dieldrine 
{banned last year), chlordane and 
heptaclor accumulate in fatty tis- 
sues when taken into the body in 
the food chain. The Federal agency 
cited tests showing measurable 
amounts of the pesticides in 73 per 
cent of dairy products and 77 per 
cent of meat, fish and poultry 
sampled. 

_ The agency’s aim is a permanent 
ban on the pesticides. Their primary 
agricultural use is in corn fields; 
but over 50 per cent of the 
chlordane produced last year was 
used around homes and gardens. 
Burial of existing supplies of the 
pesticides around building founda- 
tions to control termites is still per- 
mitted, on the ground that that use 
does not threaten water supplies 
or pollute the air or food. 
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Our interpretation of Maine's Workmen's Compensation Act and 
Occupational Disease Law is that agricultural workers are not covered. 


Section 4 cancels the applicability of Section 3 as regards an employer 


using the various "common law" defenses to defend himself against a suit 


brought by a "casual or seasonal" farm laborer or in a suit brought by a 


farm laborer when the suit is in excess of the amount of coverage listed 


when such an employer is carrying an employer's liability insurance policy. 


PESTICIDES 


Agriculture is our third most hazardous industry. There has long been 
concern for the safety of the children employed within that industry, 
particularly because in many situations there is no proper instruction or 
Supervision. In recent years there has been added the danger of pesticides, 
not only from contact with the crops which have been so treated but also 
from the careless and improper storage or disposal of the containers. In 
the asparagus harvest it is the latter exposure which threatens the child- 
ren. For example, in one of the Del Monte camps in the Toppenish area in 
1975, empty Dow Chemical pesticide cans were piled within a few feet of 
some of the cabins and the ground around them had turned a violent yellow 
color. The skull and crossbones on some of the cans were in plain view, 


but young children lived and played within a few feet of this mess. 


The medical laboratory equipment to detect pesticide poisoning is 
sophisticated and expensive. Few clinics which serve migrants can afford 


it. Such testing is not done in the Yakima Valley. 


In Oregon checking for pesticide poisoning is done from the viewpoint 


of consumer protection. What inspection done by federal and state author- 


ities igs done to check the pesticide residue in harvested crops. According 
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to Department of Agriculture officials, checking for poisoning among 
agricultural growers is down 90% from what it was in the 1950's. Pesti- 


cides are given a lower priority because their toxicity is now well 


known and companies are required to state contents, and rules for use on 


all cans and bags. 


ea at the state OSHA which does all of the occupational and 
health inspection for the state, reports that they do not do a good job 
in relation to checking on pesticide hazards for workers because irate 
farmers exerted enough pressure on the legislature to get the requirement 
regarding re-entry into sprayed fields revoked (the federal law in regard 
to re-entry is in force but is the responsibility of the USDA). There is 


no public pressure for such checking. 


We were referred to the Consumer Safety Officer in the EPA Pesticide 
Regulation Division (Salem) as "the guy who knew more about agriculture 
health problems than anyone else". This man was unaware of the computer 
list of eight children injured or ill in the fields cited by Senator Hatfield 
in Congress in February 1975 and in fact said that since 1947 there is no 
report of health hazard to farmworkers from pesticides. He defined his 
chief responsibility as checking on labels and eontents of pesticide con- 


° ° A 5 5 ! 
tainers. "More time on labels than people", was our interviewer's comment. 


The person at the Plant Division, Oregon Dept. of Agriculture, in 
charge of inspection for pesticide residue said that the state did not 
check on residue in crops after harvest on a routine basis. He assumes 
that there is really no problem as he had never had any complaints. The 


Administrator of the Plant Division, in charge of pesticide activities 


before harvest, admitted that residues can be a hazard to harvesters and v 
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and therefore youngsters. In 1974 his office made between 80 and 100 


visits in response to complaints, but most of them concerned herbicide 


damage from spraying to adjoining crops, or in some cases lawns. The 


Plant Division of the state Department of Agriculture only checks on crops 
used in intrastate produce--10% of the crops raised in Oregon. The federal 


agencies such as the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and USDA are 


responsible for the rest. 


One member of the Plant Division, Oregon Department of Agriculture, 
said that to his knowledge highly toxic agents are not used in hand-harvested 
crops. If one checks the list of chemicals recommended by the Oregon State 
University Agricultural Extension Service for pesticide and fungicides for 
strawberries, cane berries, pole beans, one finds eight highly dangerous 
pesticides listed: Trithion, Phoedrin, Di-dystem, Lannate, Aldrin (now out- 
lawed), Ethion, Guthion, Phosdrin. It is true that many of these are used 
prior to harvesting and have warnings about entry into the sprayed or treated 
fields before a certain time; however, if it is rainy during the berry season, 


an additional fungicide is used during the harvest. 


Pesticides are used in the Maine potato industry after planting and 
before potatoes appear, to discourage diseases, bugs, blight. Aerial spray- 
ing is the common method, done at ten day intervals unless the weather is 
wet and humid when it is done at five day intervals. Chemicals are also 
used to kill the potato vines prior to harvest. The heavy fertilizer used, 
plus the good program of insect and disease control mean that the vines 
will not die off without being chemically treated. In addition, harvesting 
is simpler sf the vine has shriveled. Growers kill vines at least two 
weeks before the harvesting; the tubers are left in the ground following 


the chemical application. Such chemicals also reduce the danger of blight 
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in storage and help control Size and prevent disease spread, the last two 


being important in the Storage of seed potatoes. 


Commonly used are Dinocebe and fuel oil (Dow General or Sinox General ) 


or Premerge or Sinox PE. Others used to a lesser extent are Des-I-Cate or 


Evik. 


Dow. General or Sinox General igs highly toxic to man and animals, being 
absorbed through the skin. Both have a short residual life: in the soil. 
Seed or silage so treated cannot be fed to dairy or meat animals. Shoes 
and clothing should be washed immediately after contact and those applying 
need to wash thoroughly immediately after handling. Premerge and Sinox PE 
are also said to be highly toxic to animals and man. Crops so treated 
cannot then be fed to animals within 60 days. Both are dangerous to breathe 
either the spray or dust. Clothing worn during application should be wash- 


ed immediately and those applying it must wash immediately. Like the other 


two, these chemicals do not last within the soil. 


We have pointed out that an increasing number of potatoes being grown 
in Maine are being grown for seed. The grower who refused our team member 
access to his fields said it was because it was crucial that seed potatoes 
not be contaminated and our team member had not been disinfected and might 
bring something injurious into the field. The team member went to that 
potato farm because he was told young children’ were included in the work 
crews there. One may wonder what chemicals that grower and others who 
concentrate on growing seed potatoes use and whether there is any special 


risk to this segment of the industry. 


Pesticide hazard for youngsters ts compounded by the fact that they 


are youngsters. "Safe" levels of contact with these toxte substances are 
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spelled out tn terms of body weight--adult body weight. Children, weighing 


less, recetve a strong exposure while pteking, even though safe entry 


instructions have been followed. It should also be remembered that the 


time stated as safe for re-entry ts calculated in terms of safe for the 


processor, not for the children picking and eating the berries in the 


7veLde. 


The total effect of field work on the health of chtldren will not be 
known unttl there ts a defitnittve study done as to whether or not adults 
who have worked tn the ftelds as chtldren fall prey to degenerative 
diseases, muscular and bone dtsorders, delayed reacttons from contact 
with chemicals during early life to a greater degree than do adults who 


have not done harvest labor as children. 


Liss 


SUMMARY 


The evils of child labor in this country were recognized early in 


our history. Frequent protests to thts practice were made throughout 


the second half of the 19th century. It was not introduced as a 


poltttcal tssue till 1916 and then tt took 292 years before child labor 
in industry was outlawed in the Fatr Labor Standards Act Of LE58. Stree. 
tt was constdered right and proper that young children should work in 
the ftelds and on the farms of this nation. The myth of the family farm 


and familtes working together in the healthy out-of-doors persisted. 


In the past two decades the family farm has all but dtsappeared, 
being replaced by huge "factories in the field" controlled by gtant 


agrt-bustness complexes. 


Efforts to eltminate child labor in agriculture have met with great 
reststance by those who still belteve tn the old myths, or in whose 
interest tt ts to perpetuate these myths. It took etght years to pass 
an amendment tn congress outlawing the labor of echtldren under 12 in the 
larger farms. Reststance to the law continues and many children 6 to 12 


years of age still work in the fields tllegally. 


We are losing farmers today at the rate of 1,000 per month while 
agrt-business grows at a spectacular rate. "Vertical tntegration" ts 
rapidly putting all the steps of food production from seeding to packaging 
and marketing under "one roof" controlled by large corporations. Inde- 
pendent farmers are foreed tnto contractual relattonshtips with these 


eorporattons tn order to SUrVvtve. 


In the growtng season of 1975, the Amertcan Friends Service Committee 
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conducted a follow-up child labor Study tn three states: Oregon, Washington 


and Matne. It observed children working in the asparagus fields of 


Washtngton, berry picking in Oregon and tn the fall potato harvest in Maine. 
The study found the labor of young cehtldren generally inefficient, and 
detrimental to children's health and educattonal progress. However, it 


was popular with farmers because of tts avatlability and low cost and 


popular with local communittes becayse it provided children wtth spending 


money and kept them busy. 


For mtgrant families, child labor remains another facet of explotta- 
tton. Low wages tn agrtculture and eratic, unsteady work, requtres 


migrant famtltes to bring their children into the fields to help them in 


order to survive. 


Child labor continues to extst because the industry for whom it works 
continues to depend on an oversupply of cheap labor. If the tndustry took 
steps to develop a critical analysts of tts labor needs to determine the 
amount and kind of labor requtred, use that labor effictently and pay tt 


adequately, tt could get the adult labor necessary to harvest tts crops. 
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SEEN DUCES 


(Note: These questionnaires were developed by the Advisory Committee 
as basic to the report. In not every case was every page used. ) 
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School grade finished 

At what age did you start working? 
No. of family members working here? 
Date you left home to come here? 
Date you arrived here? 

From what state did you come? 


How did you find out about this 
work? 


Date you started working here? 


How much do you usually earn in 
a day on this crop? 


How many hours in a day do you 
usually work on this crop? 


How many days did you work last 
week? 


How much does your family usually 
earn in a week? 


How much does your family usually 
save in a week? 


How much money do you think you 
will have as a family to take 
home as you leave? 


What was your take home pay last 
week? 


Are you paid by the hour? 


Are you paid by the piece? 
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Place Date 


EDUCATION - Section I. School Evaluation 
(Information can be gathered from census -- 
City County Data book, administrators such as 
Principal and Superintendents ) 


1. Name of school 


dO 


Township and County 


3. How many elementary schools in this county? 
4. Where does this school rate in size? Quality 
5. How many children enrolled in this school? 


6. Do you know whether any of these children do agricultural work (not including 
chores for parents )? 


Before. school - 
After schoo! 
Summers __ 
During school term eoeues 
7. Do you do standardized testing>in the school? 


At what levels? 


What tests are used? 


ee 


&. What weight does your school board give to standardized testing? 


Strongly in favor 


Dislikes spending money but allows system to do it 
Doesn't care one way or another 


9. How many bi-lingual teachers in your elementary school system? 


10. How many bi-cultural teachers in your elementary school system? 


11. What does this system do about absences because of illness? 


a eer deeb tonne npcocnmesan ba a acl d ised ees coe om ass ah ee sg dg Ne Se 


12. Do you consult with parents about the above? 


13. Do you adjust school hours to permit children to work? 


Have you done this formerly? Why did you change? 


EDUCATION - Section ITI 


ce 
Teacher Place Date 
School 
Grade taught 
i. 


What percentage of your class are from low income families? 


Are there children in your class working in agriculture? 


Before school? 
After school? 
During vacation? 
ae Does the school offer programs to help students that are absent. because of 
iliness? Because of work? 


4. What are these programs? 


5. Do you feel that you have a good rate of attendance in your class? 


6. How are absences from school because of work handled? 


en SN Sn a ee 


7. How is tardiness because of work handled? 


i A 


8. What is the school attitude toward children missing school because of work? 


ee ee 


9. Does this school attempt to enroll migrant children? 
10. Are there state/federal laws about children working? Yes No 
11. Do some children in your class come to school without breakfast? 


12. Does your school have a subsidized lunch program? 


a breakfast’ program ee 


13. (If child is working), what effect does this child's working have on: 


attention 


nN 


ee Re De age ane 


motivation. 0 eee 


ln 05 SEE al An Meta a 


Lee. 


EDUCATION - Section III. 
Place date 


A 


School Evaluation Pupil according to teacher 
(Obviously for working child) 


Child's name Date of questionnaire 
Child's age Date child entered this school 
Grade in school Days child attended this school 


a Reading grade level 
Based on what test? 
What time of year given? 
Child's sub-scores 
comprehension 
vocabulary 
2. Mathematics--grade level? 
Based on what test? 
What time of year given? 
Child's sub-scores 
Problem solving Conception 
Mechanics 
De Does this child participate in class projects? 
Ae Does child participate in class trips? 
¥. Have you taught other members of this family? 
6. Have you met the parents or guardians? 


ine Do the parents or guardians come to school activities? 


PRCA 
EDUCATION - Section IV. 


12 oat as Relate seme or oer 


Tienes 


Information to be gathered from parents and students 
aan aie Students 


From Parents of Children Who Work: 
et WO WOTK 


Family name 
Se cel eet 


Permanent address 
ee eh 


Temporary address: 


ee ee 
eee Sn eioie eee 


ny How much education did you have? 


er 


Pas If you left school, why did you leave? 
a ee 


=. How many years of education would you like your children to have? 
(Note here if there is any difference for boys than girls). 
Ae How many family members contribute to household expenses? 
oe How much money a week does your children working add to your total income? 


From Students (who work) 


he How do you make up your lost school work when you are out working? 


re Do you hope to finish high school? 


os, Do you feel more comfortable at school or at work? 
bee What happens when you are absent from school because you are working? 
ap What happens when you are late (tardy) because you have been working? 
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Maine Potato industry 


130. 


THE COMMUNITY OBSERVER 
July 25, 1975 


on In trouble or in motion? Brewer, Maine 


Think Aroostook and you're apt to think potato. 

The plant dominates the landscape, and its tuber 
determines the area’s economy. 

But for a region so dependent on one crop, surprisingly 
little is being done about some very serious problems 
facing the Aroostook farming community. 

A year ago, when potato prices were at an all time high . 
and world food shortages were sending grocery prices 
ever higher, talk flew that the days of dirt cheap food 
were at an end. 

No more days of $1 and $2 barrel potatoes, they said in 
Aroostook. 

But the rosy picture clouded this year, when farmers 
did what they were told and planted more potatoes, only 
to find prices plummet. 

Then they watched as four of the six french fry plants 
to whom they sell 40 percent of their crop ran into serious 
financial problems. 

The Vahlsing, Inc. plant in Easton filed for bankruptcy 
but managed to continue in production after potato prices 
fell and it could undercut other Aroostook processors who 
had to buy potatoes at the higher contract prices. 

The Cyr Foods plant in Caribou had a fire last August, 
and in January it said it could not take all the potatoes it 
had agreed to buy in contracts signed the previous 
spring. So growers agreed to let the company buy 35 
percent fewer potatoes, even though there was no other 
good market for the potatoes. 

And Potato Service, Inc. in Presque Isle and its sister 
plant, American Kitchen Foods, Inc. in Caribou, admitted 
this spring they were $4.5 million behind in payments to 
growers. , 

Through all of that gloomy news, optimists pointed to 
the two processing companies in Aroostook which 
seemed to be on good footing, the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company’s plant in Fort Fairfield and Taterstate Frozen 
Foods in Washburn. 

Now Taterstate is for sale. 

The company cited poor earnings in relation to its 
capital investment in the plant when it announced several 
weeks ago that the Washburn plant was for sale. 

But this week Joe Williams, manager of Taterstate, 
indicated deeper reasons may exist. 

Taterstate’s major owner, Agway, Inc., decided to rid 
itself of its $7 million investment in the Washburn plant 
because it considers the Maine potato economy 
“extremely unstable,” Williams said. 


“The fact is that processors have not been able to 
generate profits, growers have not been able to generate 


profits, and growers to some degree have not been able to 
generate respect.” 

Because they don’t respect themselves, growers have 
allowed contracts to be used only for the benefit of the 
processing companies (the Cyr Foods and Potato Service 
episodes are examples) and too many farmers try to ship 
bad potatoes, Williams says. 

“And when you buy junk, you produce junk,” he says of 
the processing companies. 

When processing companies allow cash to be siphoned 
off into other projects, they get so desperate for cash that 
they'll sell french fries for less than it costs to produce 
them, Williams said. 

That undercuts the market so legitimate processors 
can’t stay in business, he says. 

o 


Chip Bull, executive director of the Maine Potato 
Commission, the agency responsible for promoting Maine 
potatoes, analyzes the industry’s problems pretty much 
the same way. 

The primary problem with Maine potato growers and 
processors, according to Bull, is that they lack marketing 
power. The laws of supply and demand don’t work, and 
there’s no relationship between the price of potatoes or 
french fries and the cost of producing them. 

We're mostly price takers,” he explains. When you 
sell for less than it cost you to produce, you don’t stay in 
business very long.” 

To help the Maine potato industry, a host of 
organizations have sprung up: the Maine Potato 
Commission, the Maine Potato Council, the Agricultural 
Bargaining Council, the National Farmers Organization, 
Farm Bureau, the Potato Sales Association. 

None have been very effective, according to Bull, who 
headed the potato council and worked with the 
commission before each hired its own executive. 

The reason the organizations aren't effective is that 
they exist primarily for the farmers’ “entertainment”, 
according to Bull. 

“I don’t mean entertainment in a party sense. But it’s 
something to do in the winter.” 

The organizations give farmers who head them a 
chance to travel around the country several times a year, 
and each year there’s a new issue to support all winter, 
says bull. 

As an example, he cites the furor created by farmers 


‘who wanted to abolish the Mercantile, a stock exchange 


for certain commodities including Maine potatoes. But 
the farmers really came down on him when it looked like 
the Mercantile really would be abolished, Bull says. 

“We didn’t know you'd really do it,” he quotes those 
farmers as saying then. 

Because the organizations are mostly for show rather 
than for gutsy decisions and action, little has been done in 
the last 25 years to improve the image of Maine potatoes, 
Bull says. 


Bull and many others in the industry say the State of 
Maine should adopt new size and grade standards for 
potatoes so consumers will get similar size and quality 
potatoes in the same bag. Idaho and some other areas 
already have size and grade standards of their own. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has the power to 
establish grades and see that they are met, but neither he 
nor anyone else in the Maine industry probably has the 
guts to set the kind of standards that are needed, Bull 
says. 

One reason may be that past experience with a 
“marketing order” was so unpopular that the system was 
abandoned after several years. Under the marketing 
order system established in the mid-1950’s no potatoes 
less than 2 1/4 inches in diameter could be sold as fresh 

oes. 

Phat meant that there was no market for small 
potatoes except for seed, and the seed potato growers 
howled because their market was flooded. 

The earlier marketing order system wasn t designed to 
improve the quality of potatoes shipped from the state e 
much as it was to reduce the amount of potatoes on the 


market, Bull says. 


oe « 


There are several reasons why more Maine potatoes 
may reach grocery stores in sad shape than may potatoes 
from other areas. 

Much more of Maine’s potato crop is sold as fresh 
potatoes, for one thing, and in Maine most of the potatoes 
are packaged by individual growers. 

In Idaho and other areas, central packing sheds buy the 
potatoes in bulk, and only the best are shipped for table 
stock. The rest are sent to processing plants or used for 
animal feed. 

Maine is the only major potato producing area solely 
dependent on one crop. That means growers, who can be 
wiped out by a single bad year or make a fortune in a 
good year, are pushed into shipping as many potatoes as 
they can, even if the quality isn’t very good. 

In other areas, where farmers have several different 
crops, a good market for grains, sugar beets or cattle may 
offset bad potato prices so there’s less incentive to 
market shoddy produce. 

It’s that one-crop dependence which is at the heart of 
many of Maine’s problems, according to Merle Johnston 
of the New York Mercantile Exchange office in Presque 
Isle. 

Farmers sold their cattle because animals require daily 
attention, and they've put all their attention in potatoes, 
which require long hours in the spring and fall but less 
attention in the summer and winter, Johnston says. 

He thinks the lending agencies could help encourage 
farmers to expand into other crops. 

“FHA (Farmers Home Administration) should say to 
that farmer, ‘OK, you want to be a farmer, get some 
potatoes, peas, grain, some cattle and we'll help you’ 

But what FHAseems to be doing is replacing one 
farmer, who failed because he depended too much on one 
crop, with a newcomer, who's getting himself into the 
same situation, Johnston says. 

"maybe some of it’s ability, but I think most of it is 
circumstances.” 

Johnston says growers should protect their investment 
by intelligent use of the Mercantile or pre-season 
contracts with processing plants, and should pay much 
more attention to marketing. 

Central packing sheds are one way to improve 
marketing, and quality, according to John Johnston and 
others, ss 

Bernard Shaw, president of the Maine Potato Council, 
ome the central packing shed “the salvation of the fresh 
pack. 

Many growers sell potatoes to a packing shed, which 
tries to maintain uniform quality of its packs regardless 
of the source of potatoes. 

Packing sheds, however, may be one area where 
cooperatively owned businesses may not work best. 

Several years ago, the University of Maine promoted 
the central packing shed idea, and grower cooperatives 
were formed in several towns. 

Though the co-ops save small farmers the cost of 
buying their own packing equipment and help ease the 
labor supply problem because men can be employed all 
shipping season, the fact that not all farmers grow the 
same quality of potatoes creates problems. 


“When you go to pack in a cooperative, it gets very 
expensive,” according to Shaw, a member of Limestone 
Potato Growers. 

The Limestone cooperative tried penalizing growers 
whose potatoes were worse than the average and giving a 
bonus to those whose potatoes were better than average, 
but that created so much static it was dropped, Shaw 
says. 

The result is that Limestone Potato Growers, which 
once had 36 members, now has 13 active farmers who 
ship 250 to 300 cars a year through the co-op. 

Independently owned packing sheds, such as those run 
by Herschel Smith, the Fort Fairfield Potato Company 
and Pollak’s can adjust their price to the quality of the 
potatoes. 

They also seem to be the innovators. Among the new 
shipping methods is a way of packing consumer-sized 
bags onto wood pallets, which then can be shipped and 
handled as one large package rather than as many 
individual bags. 

For all its problems, the Maine potato industry has a lot 
going for it: it’s much closer to 60 percent of the country’s 
population than is the Pacific Northwest, an advantage 
that will grow as freight rates increase. 


Maine still produces better quality potatoes than other 
areas (20 percent more U.S. No. 1’s, according to Shaw) 
and that record would show if the crummy potatoes could 
be weeded out. 

The fact that the number of farmers has dwindled from 
4,000 a decade ago to perhaps 1,000 today means that 
many of the inefficient farmers already have been 
weeded out. 

There’s also some hope that: the big bugaboo of the 
industry, its dependence on a single crop, may be nearing 
an end. . 

Beet plots look promising, and there’s a market for 
mustard seed. 

Last year for the first time, southern Maine poultry 
growerg.and Aroostook farmers got together to grow and 
buy grain~¥ithin the state. 

And American Kitchen Foods is continuing its interest 
in alternate crops, this year with peas, squash, turnips 
and about 15 experimental kinds of green beans. 

But what is needed to insure that the promising signs 
continue, according to Lowell Weeks of the Maine 
Potato Council, is to have more long range planning 
within the industry. 

“The major problem I see is the lack of creative 
planning ahead, which insures that the industry react 
rather than act.” 


132, 
BOARD SURVEY 


January 3, 1975 


TO: Directors of School Board SAD #1 


Please contact at least ten parents in your Distri 
answer these questions. Keep a record of ee asa does oes ee 
interested in head count, not in names. We would appreciate your 
returning the results to us a week before our next Scheduled board meeting 
This will enable us to prepare our report, which we hope will truly 
represent the parents viewpoint regarding this matter. | 


Sincerely, 


Parents Committee of the 
Potato Harvest Survey 


Valerie Moskowitz, Chairman 
Donald Duncan 

Louis Bourgoin 

James Barresi 


The Directors of the School Board of S.A.D. #1 are making a comprehensive 
survey of the harvest recess situation as it affects the student and his 
education, the parents and home, the school district's calendar, and the 
County's economy. As parents we would appreciate your answering the 
following questions. 


1. Do you see a necessity for the harvest recess? 
2. Are your children personally involved with the harvest? 


3. With the increase of harvesters and fewer jobs 
available for students, would you consider 
shortening the recess by a few days? 

(with provisions for an emergency situation ) 


4. Would you be in favor of all schools (including 
the high shool and middle schools) starting 
after Labor Day, allowing for harvest recess as 
in previous years? 


ae nt ; 
ad a A 


was 


LSS. 
PRESQUE ISLE HIGH SCHOOL 


Presque Isle, Maine 


: To: Dr. Louis J. Taris, Superintendent 
From: Romeo Marquis, Principal 
; Re: Harvest Survey 

Date: 11-06-74 


Enclosed please find the Cooperative Harvest Survey information for IOTL: 
Although this year's survey was somewhat different from last year's) the 
following comparisons are quite interesting: 


ie Number of pupils completing the questionnaire 988 ooo 
2s % pupils completing the questionnaire 83 86 
Se Number of respondents who worked for growers L357 899 
ep % respondents who worked for growers fe, 90 
oe Total $$ earned $176, 000 $369, 304 
6. Average $$ earned per pupil $240 $447 


There are a few problems associated with the survey instrument developed by the 
Potato Council and the Superintendents. Although the tally sheet is arranged 

for breakdown by grade levels, the survey itself has no provision or space for 

the pupil to record his grade level. Consequently, PIHS totals are lumped ee 
gether, grades 9-12. Another weakness in the instrument is that it does not allow 
us to collect data relative to pupil absenteeism. Perhaps these deficiencies can 
be corrected if the survey is to be administered again next year. 


134. 
1974 GROWER HARVEST START-UP SURVEY 


Council Director and District Number: Maine Potato Council office #6 
School System Covered: SAD #1 
Survey Dates--August 30th to September: 


Call Date Growers' Name Town Planned Harvest; No. of Harvester Hand Crew 
Start-up Date Students 
Employed 
9/3-9/5 1-9/10 a 6 ee | 
2-9/14 9 
1-9/16 80 
8-9/18 129 
1-9/19 20 
3297 20) 56 


Lae 
COOPERATIVE HARVEST SURVEY, 1974 


(Developed by Aroostook County's school systems and the Maine Potato Council ) 


The purpose of this sg 


urvey is to gather information concerning the recent 
Potato Harvest Recess, 


Kindly do not identify yourself on this form by name or in any other way. 
I thank you very much for your assistance and for your cooperation. 


Dr. Louis J. Taris 
Superintendent of Schools 


1. Did you work during the Harvest? Yes No 
Kind of work performed: 
Hand picking 
Truck driving 
Harvester work 
Potato house work 


Other 


2. How many days did you work? 


How much money did you earn? 


3. Name the city or towns in which you worked for a grower. 


4. For whom did you work? 
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Mrs. Hedrich was named as Chai ee : : ; 
abe. arises. irman of the administrative Sub-committee in place 


Mrs. Moskowitz reported for the parents sub-committee. 


members having completed and returned her Wedtied Heol ta 


uesti i i 
Bovieica ae Folicwa: e} 1onaire, the tabulation was 
Question 1: 109 yes; 21 no 
Question 2: 104 yes; 27 no 
Question 3: 61 yes; 63 no 
Question 4: - 78 yes; 50 no 


Mrs. Moskowitz also rendered comments received, including suggestions that time 
be made up during the month of April, not in June. 


One parent, a former Board member, had stated that he believes that actual 
working in the harvest is an educational experience in itself. 


Mr. Miles, Chairman of the growers sub-committee, was not present. Mrs. Shaw 
stated that no meetings of that sub-committee had been held. 


Mrs. Weeks stated that Mr. Miles had attempted to call a meeting but had 
been unable to determine a date when everyone could be on hand. 


Mr. Johnson said that he understood that Mr. Miles had accepted a position 
in Augusta and will be moving there, but that he would attempt to arrange 
his schedule so that he might attend Board meetings until he leaves the 
area. 


Mr. Raymond then appointed Mrs. Shaw as Chairman of the growers sub- 
committee in place of Mr. Miles. 


Mrs. Hedrich reported for the administrative sub-committee. She had 
distributed a questionaire similar to Mrs. Moskowitz's questionaire to the 
teachers of the Cunningham Middle School, the Skyway Middle School, and the 
High School. 


With 98 teachers reporting, Mrs. Hedrich rendered the following tabulation: 


Question No. l. Do you see the necessity of a harvest recess? 
eS erties No: gus Undecided: s 
Question No. 2. Would you be in favor of all schools including the High 


School and the middle schools starting after Labor Day? 
Vea, 255 Noes. 66s Undecided: 9 


Question No. 3. Do you yourself work in the harvest, and, if so, 
approximately what income do you derive from it? 


LOS: 8335 No: 63; Average income was about $400, ranging from 
$200 to $800. 


Lat. 
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Question No. 4. (Asked of middle school personnel only) In your opinion, 
what percentage of the pupils in your homeroom participate in the harvest? 
Answers averaged from 70% to 95%, the lowest one 30% at the Skyway Middle 
School. 


Question No. 5. Do you feel that the period of school time before harvest 
recess is academically beneficial to the students? 


Yes: 62; No: 5 Undecided: 4 


Question No. 6. Do you feel the harvest recess negates the academic value 
of the three weeks prior to the harvest recess? 


Yes: Sie. No: Be Undecided: 5 


Summarizing, Mrs. Hedrich stated that the teachers were generally in 
agreement that the interruption which is caused by the harvest recess is 
unfortunate, but that the recess appears to be necessary. It is difficult 
to evaluate the 3-week period of the harvest recess. 


Mrs. Hedrich also stated that she is of the view that more of the teachers 
would have favored starting school after Labor Day, if they did not believe 
that this would mean holding school later in the Spring. 


d. Negotiations Committee - Mr. Donald Duncan 


LY 
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SURVEY 
POTATO HARVEST RECESS 


FALL OF 1973 


The purpose of this survey is to gath . ; 
er f . 
Potato Harvest Recess. +DLOTMALI ON, COnCeR UTE lee oes 


The data which you provide will be extremely valuable to school officials. 
Kindly do not identify yourself on this form by name or in any other way. 
I thank you very much for your assistance and for your cooperation. 


ies LOULS ua) eet hs 
Superintendent of Schools 


abe foam a, pup... of 


Grave 6 aa, stie Ss eee, Be eG) ee ie nei ee 


Ze During the Potato Harvest Recess, 
a. I worked for a grower. 
Do I worked at a job or jobs not directly involving the harvest 


(store, office, odd jobs such as baby-sitting etc. ) 
C: cag cae tiow LWOrkK, 


If your answer to item No. 2 is response ce, you have completed 
the survey. 


If your answer to item No. 2 is either’ a orb, Kindly complete 
the remainder of this survey. 


(Please reverse the page. ) 
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Se During the Potato Harvest Recess, I earned 
a. _less than $100 
B. tee 1 BLOO: = $200 
Pee Te Sve eS 8 
d. $300. - $400 
e. ____- $400 - $500 
Pete Oven. POOO 
4. How many days were you absent from school because of the harvest on days 


when your school was in session? 
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a What do you think about the length of the harvest recess? 


a. The recess should be longer next year. 
bd. The recess should be shorter next year. 
i The recess should be about the same length next year. 


d. The recess should be eliminated next year. 
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FALL POTATO HARVEST RECESS SURVEY, 1973 
Presque Isle High School 


83% of 1,177 pupils, namely, 977 pupils took part in the survey 


75% of these pupils worked for potato growers 
20% of these pupils worked at other jobs 
5% of these pupils were not employed during the harvest 


More than 80% of the pupils participating in the survey who were freshmen 
and sophomores worked for potato growers. 


While a smaller percentage of the juniors and seniors worked for growers, 
there was, however, a corresponding increase in the percentage of upper- 
elassmen who worked at jobs which did not directly involve the harvest. 


The 731 High School pupils who worked during the Fall Potato Harvest 
Recess earned a total of about $176,000 or approximately $240 per pupil. 


Cunningham Middle School 
363 of 447 pupils took part in the survey 


340 pupils worked during the harvest recess 
277 worked for potato growers 
63 worked at other jobs 

23 pupils were not employed during the harvest 


315 pupils reported earnings of $200 or less 
26 pupils reported earnings of $201 to $300 
15 pupils reported earnings of more than $300 


The 340 pupils of the Cunningham Middle School earned a total of about 
$46,800 or an average of approximately $138 per pupil. 


Skyway Middle School 
390 of 450 pupils took part in the survey 


369 pupils worked during the harvest recess 
331 worked for potato growers 
38 worked at other jobs 
21 pupils were not employed during the harvest 


344 pupils reported earnings of $200 or less 
27 pupils reported earnings of $201 to $300 
2 pupils reported earnings of more than $300 


The 369 pupils of the Skyway Middle School earned a total of about 
$45,550 or an average of approximately $124 per pupil. 


The American Friends Service Committee is among the many 


organizations which have an abiding interest in the social and 


economic policies pursued in the United States. A belief in 


the worth and dignity of each individual commits us to work for 


social change to help create a society which recognizes that 


worth and dignity. From this commitment stems our long- 


established interest in the more than two million farmworkers 


who harvest the crops of this country. The Committee has 


undertaken programs designed to bring to public view the 


exploitation of farmworkers in matters of earnings, housing, 


living conditions and the abridgement of their civil richts. 


A Note about the number of seasonal farmworkers. 


1975 estimates of the Department of Agriculture show 
1.4 million seasonal farm wage workers (those who have 
worked in agriculture between 25-249 days in one year) 
who have 1.7 million dependents (under 18 years of age). 
Seasonal farmworkers include both migratory and non- 
migratory workers; however, many seasonal non-migratory 
workers may be former migrants. This figure does not 
include migratory workers who are employed more than 
249 days a year. 


"Selected Farm Wage Worker Households and National Farm 
Worker Programs", Economic Research Service, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Oct. 1975. 
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